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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to our CORRESPONDENTS. 
Obfervations on the United States of America thall appear next Month, 


The Continuation of Melifa’s Story is come to Hand. 


The Reyuifition of Archilaus, the Rhodian Philofopber, with the Anfwer 
of Cafius, the Roman Preconful, commands our Attention, and we hope te 
hear frequently from the ingenious Tranflator, 


Two Pieces by Mr. Cumberland thall have an early Infertiog. 
Peter Pindar to Dr. W—l—+t is too perfonal, 
Conflantia mutt have Patience—it will rub through the rougheft Day. 


: Square Toes writes a good round Handethe only Merit we can fee in his 
efter. 


The Hunt is come to Hand—and the Public fhall be indulged with it. 


The Effay on Slavery we fhall publifh—the Principles of Montefquieu are 
always worthy of Attention. : 


Thefpis omy. reft affured it is our Intention to bring down Tee Hifory of 
the Stage to the prefent Time. 


The Mufes in Humour is deficient in Spirit, and the Author is wrong 
in his Mythology. : 


The Letter to Sir Sampfon Wright Miovfid be fent to the Public Office ia 
Bow Street. . 


The Account of the Siege of Xanthus, thall certainly appear the firft Op- 
portunity. ; ; 


The Electioneering Creditor had beft apply to Lord Hood—if difappointed 
there, he wuft go on.a forlorn Hope, ak apply to an Attorney. 


Frances=mP hj lanthropift = Seducer——Amicus—Politicus — Funins Secundus 


in Profe. SpeAator~—Ferningham—Corinna—Z.— Statine—and two Favews 
figned G. in Verfe, Pett be attended to. 
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Hisrorigs of the Téte-a-Téte an- 
nexed ; or, Memoirs of the InsEcT, 
and the Rerrite. (No, 31, 32+) 


HE {malleft and moft difguft- 
ing of the infeé and reptile 
tribes, are worthy the fpeculation of 
philofophers; and this confider- 
ation induces us to bring forward 
the extraordinary fubjeéts of this 
tte-a-téte, to whom we may well 
apply the lines of Sheridan, 
«¢ A fure a pair was never feen 
So juftly form’d to meet by nature ;” 


for in perfon, mind, and manners, 
they are as exactly like each other 
as pawa-broker’s duplicates, It is 
probable, however, that their amour 
was not produced by this fimNarity 
of difpofition, but rather by dire ne- 
cetlity ; as we can fcarcely think the 

entleman capable of infpiring paf- 
Fon, or the lady of raifing love in 
the bofom of any of their fellow- 
creatures. They muft have come 
toge her, therefore, by the power of 


inftin&t, impelling them to gracity 
with each other thofe appetites whic 
nature has endowed all animals; 
and fo far from evincing love in their 
enjoyments, they carry on their ae 
mours like the tribe of Grimalkin, * 
by keeping up a continual catter- 
waling. 
The Jnfe4 was born a Jew, and 

perenne the religion of his anceftors; 

ut as he intends purfuing the Lonef 
profeffion of an attorney, it is pro- 
bable, like the reft of his kind, he 
will previoufly commence Chriftian, 
and change his name to that of fome 
refpectable family. This is a cuf- 
tom perhaps worthy the attention 
both of the courts and the bifhlops; 
it is hard indeed that the Chriftian 
attornies, whom all the world know 
are truly boneff men, fhall fufter from 
the depredations of pretending ‘bee 
lievers, who not only bring a fcan- 
dal upon the law, but a difgrace up- 
On religion. 





|. The Jy/ect and the Reptile became 
3Ra ac- 
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uainted at 2 noéturnal hop in the 
vicinity of Golden Square; where 
the lady finding herfelf neglected by 
all the males, and the gentleman be- 
ing avoided by all the females, they 
naturally coalefced, and from becom- 
ing partners in the®dance, became 
partners at bed and board. Judith, 
for that is our heroine’s name, {prung, 
mufhroom-like, from the ordure of 
Rag-fair, her mother being an itine- 
rant dealer of caft cloaths, but her 
father the Lord knows who—that 
being a queftion which her mother 
could never determine. The old 
—— being an x pad in her calling, 
accumulated about five hundred 
unds, when the angel of death re- 
ieved her from the excruciating 
ains of the rheumatifm, and carried 


er on a vilit to reft with her fathers. | 


About one half of this fum came to 
the poffeffion of Judith ; thofe good 
friends who were about her mother, 
having made free with the other moi- 
ety, and the whole was found in bank 
notes ralled up and concealed in her 
hair. With this capital Judith was 
advifed to purfue che bufinefs her 
mother had followed with fo much 
fuccefs; but being led away by vanity, 
fhe refolved on itudymg the graces, 
purchafed tawdry oo My patched, 
painted, and went to the dancing 
{chool. 

It has often been remarked, and 
the Jn/eé# and Reptile are illuttrations 
of the obfervation, that ugly people 
are the moft vain and fantaftical. 
The Jnfed always dieffes in a flyle 
ef monftrous extravagance ; every 
article, and every rag about him, 
attracts notice. His hair, frizzled 
out On each fide to an extraordinary 
magnitude, gives his countenance ihe 
appearance of an owl; and his coar, 
docked at tie fkirts, reminds the be- 
hglders of a game-cock cut out of 
feathers for fighting. 

* And yet the /n/e is by no means 
Gefitute of fenfe.. He has good mu- 
§cal abilitics, apd once in a frolic, 





| elty of the Spaniards to their Neapolitan 


for it could not be from neceffity, 
appeared with a fhare of reputation 
on the Margate ftage. This inci- 
dent, however, made fome noife. 
The play was announced for the be- 
nefic of a family in diftrefs, and a 
companion of the Jn/feé’s who ap- 
peared on the fame occafion, was ac- 
cufed of appropriating the receipts 
to his own ule, a_ circumftance 


which, notwithflanding that * charity » 


begins at home,’ gave great offence, 
and the Jnfe4# was obliged to make 
good the plunder of his coadjutor. 





——S 


The Life of TRAjJANo Boccatini. 


TRAJANO ‘Boccalini was the fon of 

an architeét, born at Rome in the 
fixteenth century. where he was in high 
credit for his abilities, as he alfo was all 
over Italy. His parents were fo ex- 
tremely poor they could not afford to 
fupport him at his ftudies, but his preg- 
nant wit foon fupplied thofe aids which 
fortune denied him, and procured for 
him many noble and generous patrons, 
the principal of which were the cardi- 
nals Borghefe and Cajetan, the firft of 
which afterwards fucceded to the pon- 
tifical chair by the name of Paul the 
Fifth. 

The genius of Boccalini was chiefly 
fatirical, and his principal! fubje@’s were 
political; and under the aufpices of the 
cardinals, his friends, he ventured to 
publifh, in print, his Ragguagli di Par- 
nefe et Secretaria di Apollo, a work 
which had been highly approved by all 
who had been indu!ged with the read- 
ing of it in manufrript. 

In this piece Boccalini difcovered fuch 
found judgment, fprightly wit, acute 
criticifm, and deep fill in politics, that 
ive was received with the moft diftin- 
guifhed marks of approbation by every 
univerfity in Italy; and was applauded 
and careffed by all who read his works, 
except thofe he had made objedts of his 
fatire, and puniihed with his lath, This 
encouragement naturally induced him 
to venture further, and he wrote his 
Pietra del Politico, wherein he took 
great freedom in remarking on the cru- 


fubjectty 


















fubjects, and their political defigns upon 
Italy. ‘This beok fe much enraged the 
Spantards againft the author, that they 
contrived many plots to take away his 
life, from which he narrowly efcaped; 
and was obliged to retire in difguife from 
Rome to Venice, where he had pre- 
pared an afylum. | 

Venice had always been a fubject of 
his eulegium, of courfe he was well re- 
ceived by the inhabitants in general, but 
particularly by fome noble fenators, who 
generoufly entertained him for the fake 
of his extraordinary wit, and ingenious 
converfation. 

But though his fatire had forced him 
from his native country, he could not 
lay it afide at Venice. He there began 
to write his political difcourfes on Ta- 
citus, and fome other literary works, 
which fo provoked his enemies, that, 
watching an opportunity, four bravoes 
mafked and armed with fand-bags en- 
tered his chamber while he was in bed, 
and barbarouily beat him to degth. 

The ftricteit enquiries was made after 
thefe villains, and confiderable rewards 
were offered for difcovering them by 
Boccalini’s friends, but no difcovery 
could be made; though Loranzo Craffo, 
and Cornelius Tollius, were ftrongly 


fufpeted to have been the perfons who 
employed them. 

e following lines are fuppofed to 
have been intended-for his epitaph. 
*¢ Thus, Boccalini, fatirized by thee, 
The guilty great their fatal errors fee, 
And learn the arts of virtuous policy. 
The good and great thy works to union 

bring, 

And thus the Chriftian beft fecures the 
king.” 





CRIM CO N, 


We infert the following cafe of crim. 
com. On account of the exemgjary 
charge given by lord Kenyon, chief 
juflice of the King’s Bench. 

SHERIDAN again? NEWMAN. 

THE cafe was fhortly this, major She- 

ridan, the plaintiff, married mifs 

Fergufon at Worcefter, in 1770 and 

they lived together happily till 1776, 


when he went to America, leaving his 


wifg and two children behiad, 


Crim. Con. — Sheridan againf[{ Newman. 


489 


Some time after his departure, an in- 
timacy commenced between Mrs. Shes 
ridan, and the defendant, Mr. Newman. 
The feveral witnefles proved that they 
had been repeatedly feen in bed toge- 
ther. Paffed at different places as man 
and wife, and went together to France 
under that appearance. At Bourdeaux 
Mrs. Sheridan was delivered of a fon, 
for whom fhe repeatedly declared the 
had more affection than for her other 
two children. She lived with Mr. New- 
man in avery genteel flyle, and was 
vifited by the noblefle of the place. It 
was here fhe was ferved wich the pro- 
cefs, which was near ten years after the 
commencement of her adulterous con~ 
nection; and, on being ferved, both the 
and Mr. Newman declared, they would 
live and die together. 

It alfo appeared that Mr. Newman’s 
fortune was {mall, but that he would 
hereafter poflets three thoufand five 
hundeed pounds per annum. 

The defendant called no witneffes; 
but his counfel urged, that the plaintiff 
was not entitled to damages, for poft- 
poning the action to fo late a date. 

Lord Kenyon having furmmed up the 
evidence, faid to the jury in his charge, 
‘€ It is clear you muft find a verdi& for 
the plaintiff. 

‘¢ I cannot help faying, unlefs there 
are circumftances in the cafe to thew 
that blame is imputable to Mr, Sheri- 
dan, there is room for confiderable dae 
mages. ' 

‘* Tt has been very juftly faid, by the 
counfel for the plaintiff, that this is the 
moft ferious A sea that can be com- 
mitted by one man againft another. 
This offence has broken in upon the 
domeftic happinefs of the plaintiff, and 
has deprived his two children of the 
tender affection of their mother, which, 
in this cafe, has been tranfmitted toa 
bafe-born offspring. 

‘* The plaintiff went out to defend his 
country at a time when his fervices were 
extremely wanted, and no blame is im- 
puted to him for not being her pros 
tector. ~ 

** How Newman got acquainted with 
Mrs. Sheridan is not hinted; but it is 
not even fufpeéted that Mr. Sheridan 
had not made an ample provifion for 
her. She is torn by this man from the 
arms of her hufband, and there is a fa- 
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tal termination to the happinefs that ¢x- | which naturally follows, to be eternally 
ifted between them. mifreprefented by ignorance, is far, far 
«I am extremely diftreffed to fay, | worfe than to be flandered by malice, 
that although this is only the third day | Calumny is more than oftentimes, for it 
I have unworthily filled this place, this | is almoft always the facrifice which vice 
is the fevond caufe of this kind has come | pays to virtue, and folly offers up to 
before me: wifdom. A wife man, while he pities 
«To you, juries, the guardianfhip | the efforts of flander, will feel a kind of 
and protection of farnilies is committed | confequence from the exertion of them ; 
—it is your duty to teach men, who thus like the philofopher who is faid to have 
tranfgrefs the laws of God and of fo- | raifed a monument to his own fame, 
ciety, that it is their intereft as well as | with the ftones, which the malignity of 
their duty to reftrain their paffions, and | his competitors had thrown at him. 
regulate them according to the rules of | The divorce between virtue and re- 
morality and decency; and that if they | putation is too common to be wondered 
wil! break into the domettic peace of fa- | at—though it is too unjuft not to be la- 
milies, they fhall not do it with impu- | mented: but that being a circumftance 
nity: which connects itfelf with fomething 
*¢ Tam convinced you will {think this | like the general order of Providence, 
cafe calls for your attention, and that | we are able to confole ourfelves under it, 
you will give an injured hufband a pre- | by hope and refignation. But in the 
per fatisfaétion for what he has fuffer- | little, and comparatively fpeaking, the 
ed.” ; petty bufinefs of human fame—the mind 
The plaintiff’s damages were laid at | may be juftified in kicking at the per- 
five thoufand pounds. veriions to which its honeit and beft en- 
The jury gave a verdict for two | deavours are fo continually fubjeé. 
thonfand pounds. I do moft fincerely affure you, that I 
have feldom been fo proud of myfelf 
and the little difplay of my talents, 
. whatever they may be, as I was in the 
ORIGINAL LETTERS very itanlnel sis has given fo 
OF much uneafinefs. I intended no feve- 


<a! rity—I was all complacency and good 
Mr. LAWRENCE STERNE. humour—my fpirits were in unifon with 
( Continued from >. 459.) 


every generous and gracious thought— 

hag and, fo far was I from poffeffing the idea 

[ Am always getting into a ferape, | of giving offence—and to a lady—that 
not from a carclefinefs of offending, | there never was a moment of my life, 
as fome good humoured people have perhaps, when I was fo difpofed to buc- 
fufpectet, for I do not with to give of- | kle on my armour, and mount my Ro- 
fence, but from the want of being un- | Gaante, to go and fight the caufe of in- 
derftood—Pope has well exprefied the | jured or captive beauty.—But inflead of 
hardthip of being forced all this, here am I confidered as the very 
to trudge | monfter whom I myfelf was ready to 


Without a fecond, and without a judge. combat and to defiroy. 


| You will, therefore, be fp good as to 

I think the quotation is correé&t—In- | communicate thefe thoughts, in as much 
deed, aman may proceed well enough | better‘a manner as you pleafe, to Mrs. 
without a fecond. Genius is oftentimes | H » and aflure her, that the has 
fo far from wanting fuch an affiftant, | only done what fo many have done be- 
that it is frequent!y clogged by it; but | fore her—that is, fhe has mifconceived, 




















to be without a judge is a mortifica- | or as that word m ry produce a 27i/com- 
tion which comcs home with much | ception—the has mijunderfood me. 

feverity to the bofoms of thofe who feel, | So far Iam moit willing to travel in 
or fancy, which is pretty near the fame | the high-way of apology; and if fhe is 
thing, that judgment! mean impar- | difpofed to fmile, F will receive her ree 
tial, adequate jucgment, would be their turning favour, with all due acknow- 
reward. ledgements; but if fhe fhould think it 





Te be eternally mifunderftood, and \clever, or witty, or confequential, te 
conunug 
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continue to be offended—I will not fail 
to remember her in a poftfcript to my 
chapter on the right and wrong end of 
a woman ; which, though my uncle To- 
by, from a certain combination of cir- 
cumftances could never be made to un- 
derftand, I will explain to the world in 
fuch a manner, that they who run may 
read. 

Iam not, however, unintelligible to 
all. There are fome fpirits who want 
no key either to my fpeech or my wri- 
tings; and they—I mean the {pirits— 
are of the firft order. This 1s fome 
comfort, and that comfort increafes both 
in its weight and meafure, on the re- 
fiection that you are one of them. 

But my paper and poftman’s bell 
both warn me to do—what I ought to 
have done at leaft a page ago—and that 
is to write adicu; fo adicu, and God 
blefs you. y 

Iam moft cordially yours, 
L. STERNE. 





EXPOSITION of th ENGLISH 
ALPHABET. 
(Continued fram p. 456.) 

G 


‘THE formation of this letter nearly 

refembles that of C, only more gut- 
tural in the pronunciation; the root of 
the tongue being put to the roof of the 
mouth, and the breath ftopped a little, 
till gently forced through both fides of 
the tongue, pronouncing in the fame 
time the vowelE. 

This letter is agreed by all to have 
two founds, viz. the hard and foft found. 
To exprefs its hard found grammarians 
commonly annex before it the vowel E, 
(thus EG) and its foft found they yomi- 
nate thus, GE,(or GEE). The reafon 
why the vowel E is put before it in the 
firft cafe, and after it in the latter, is 
fimply this, the hard found is formed 
by an influx, or drawing of the air, 
while the foft found is generated by an 
efflux of the breath. The curve, or fe- 
micircle which this letter generates with 
the motion of the tongue, is reprefented 
in an oppofite direction to that of D: 
the reafon probably for this may be; be- 
caufe the foft found of moft of the let- 
ters in the alphabet imitates that of C 
or S. Now as the letter S is rfothing 
moft than a compound of. two C’s, 


Expofition of the Ergh/bh Alphabet. 
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fanding inverted to one another, there- 
fore is the two letters D and G both de- 
rived from C. As the formation of the 
letter D was owing to an-entire ftoppage 
of refpiration, which is 2 oy by join- 
ing the two extremes of the letter: C, 
(inverted) by the perpendicular rght 
line thus, D. But in the leer G you 
may obferve the perpendiculsr line 
reaches only near half way between the 
extreme points of the C; becaufe there 
is not (asin D) an entire ftoppage of 
the breath in pronouncing that letter. 





H 


This letter, in Englih, asin other lan- 
guages, is affirmed to be nothing but a 
note of afpiration, founded only by a 
ftrong emiffion of the breath, without the 
conjunctions of the organs of {peech; and 
for this reafon is reckoned by fome no 
letter at all. But deferves its place in 
the alphabet, on account of the impof- 
fibility there is in pronouncing of cer- 
rain words without its aid; fuch as, 
hand, hell, &c. This, indeed, is the. 
only letter that is defcribed by gramma- 
rians, as being only a fhort breathing 
with an open mouth; the breath being 
intercepted by means of the forepart of 
the tongue, by an elaftic fpring, ftriking 
the upper jaw nearly in an ered pofition, 
which interception is fignified by the 
right line crofling the two parallel lines 
at right angles; or it may bear the fame 
analogy to the faid parallel lines, as the 
interfecting line Coth to the two oblique 
lines in the letter A. 








es 


This letter is formed by fomewhat 
fhorter motion of the tongue than the 
letter E ; the lips remaining motionlefs 
in the time of pronunciation. As it is 
but one fign or motion of the tongue, 
for this reafon it is reprefented in a right 
line extended perpendicularly. It is alfo 
allowed to have two founds, the long 
and the fhort found. ‘There are fome, 
indeed, impute to it other two; but they 
are only derivatives. In fact, it is only 
but one found, that is, the long one, by 
which it is named; this is manifeft from 
its very fhape. And where any other 
found is given to it in connedtion with 
other letters, it is commonly marked 
with fome difcsiminating chara¢ter. But 
here 
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here you may obferve, in its capital 
form, it flands thus, I, without any cha- 
ractcriflic, as is ulually placed above it 
in its finailer form. The four characters 
grammarians commonly place above 
this letter are as follows, ~, 5» » “+ 
‘Therefore it is-a vulgar error, among 
the literati at this day in ufing only a 
fingle point (thus +), to nominate all the 
various founds this letter fuftains, in 
combination with others. This will ap- 
pear more evident, if it be confidered 
thac the characteriftic of the long found, 
viz. -, is ftill retained in certain words 
wheré this letter bears that found, as in 
the words, fre, fine, &c. which fhould 
be the cafe in all words where it is thus 
founded. Cuftom has now unive: fally 

refixed the fign of its long found when 
it comes after the letter F. But this 
alfo is another vulgar error; for this 
cannot take place without it could be 
made appews that it always has its long 
found when placed after F; but this it 
has not, as in the words, fir, fitch, &c. 
To conclude, J {uppofe the origin of this 
fingle dot, or point, placed over this let- 
ter; is nothing elfe but a corruption of 
the breve (~), or the character of its 
fhort found, But it would be more 
confillent either to omit this point pre- 
fixed at the head of this letter, as well 
in its fmall, as in its capital form, alto- 
gether, or place over it fuch characters 
as fignifies its refpective founds. 


J 


This letter is a derivative of the letter 
A; as it cannot be pronoanced without 
naming this vowel, which is intunated 
by the letter A being prefixed after it to 
exprefs its name. In fhort, it is a con- 
fonant, retaining only one unvariable 
found, by the ineans of the vowel A; 
and this is pointed out by being one en- 
tire and undivided fymbol, nearly like 
the capital I, only with this diilerence, 
the vowel I being one entire found of 
itfelf, is therefore one direct line; but this 
letter deriving its found from A, is fpe- 
cified by its lower end, being curved a 
Jittle to the left hand; and the tail of 
the letter being marked with a dot, al- 
judes to A, as its root, from whence it 
derives its origin. The very form of 
this letter, which it fometimes appears 













| the letter A. The curved line at the 
head, refers to the fmall oblique line of 
the letter A; the line cutiing this letter 
in the middle, alludes to the line crofling 
the faid letter A, near the middle. The 
reafon, probably, why the tail of this 
letter is turned to the left, is to diftins 
guith it from the letter G, which turns 
to the right, whole foft found it nearly 
refembles. 





K 


This letter owes its original wholly to 
the Englith forge. It is borrowed by 
them to fupply the hard found of C; 
and it feems-to have fuch a relatien to 
C, as fcarcely to be feparated from one 
anothers and, indeed, it wears the very 
features of C on its face, the two lines 
mecting in an obtufe angle, near the 
middle of the erect line, thus<; is no- 
thing elfe but a corrupt formation of the 
letter C; where, probably, to exprefs 
the hard found of C, they prefixed to 
it the erect line, thus, IC ; which cuftom 
has improved, and applied to it the form 
it bears at prefent, viz. K. 

lt would feem, that from the hetero- 
geneous compound of Greek and Latin, 
Britifh and Saxon characters, &c. the 
letters, C, G, and S, were originally one 
character, being very like, if not exactly 
the fame found ; that our hard G found- 
ed and ftood for our K, or hard C; and 
that our foft C ftood for S and foft G; 
and that which makes it the more pro- 
balile is, that from miftaking the old 
Greek character, or S, in feveral ancient 
medals, fhaped thus, LC, for an hard C, 
K, or G, inftead of a real S, or foft Cy 
G, or J. Thus the Greek [ (S), feems 
to be parent to our C in fhape, and our 
foft C in found ; confequently, our hard 
C fhould anfwer the Greek x, cappa, or 
K’; and our foft C fhould be changed to 
the Greeks. I do not fuppofe that the 
thape of our 5 is as ancient as the figma 
of the Greeks, but only that the latter 
is the fource from whence the former 
did arife. 





L 


This letter is a liquid confonant, or a 
femi-vowel. It need only be pronounced 
to convince any reafonable perfon that 





in, viz. Y, indicates that it is nothing 


but a — or derivation, from | and retains nearly the half of the found 


it owes its original from the vowel Ey 
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ef that vowel; this is intimated from its 
having but one line, cutting it at right 
angles at the bottom, like the foot of 
E; which fets bounds, or limits to its 
found, which is included all in one fpace, 
for this reafon it has only one invariable 
found. This letrer is only formed by 
thrufting the tip of the tongue upwards 
to the infide of the upper jaws, and 
breath forced why. its fides, making 
a liquid found in the gullet, the tip of 
the tongue touching the upper roof, ter- 
minating its found, is very apily ex- 
preffed by the tranfverfe line at the foot 
of the letter, being turned up with a 
pointed knob. 


(To be continued. ) 








The UNEXPECTED MEETING. 
[ Embellifbed with a fine Engraving. | 


CELIA was only daughter to a Weft- 
India planter, over whofe eftate 
Claudio had long fuperintended. He 
had left England, early in life, to feek 
his fortune in the torrid zone, and he 
found, in the ifland of Jamaica, protec- 
tion and encouragement. The flaves 
over whom he prefided were treated by 
him with fuch humanity and attention, 
that their minds experienced eafe, though 
their bodies fuffered under bonds, andthe 
worked and fung with the cheerfulnel 
of freemen. The plantations of their 
mafter flourifhed, and its greateft orna- 
ments were, the comfortable huts, and 
well fupplied gardens of his flaves. 

Claudio had received a gente¢l educa- 
tion, which he cultivated with care, and 
though neither a deep read Grecian, or 
critical Latinift, yet 2 knew enough of 
both languages to give the polith of 
learning to his converfation. In hiftory 
he was a proficient, the Italian, French, 
and Portuguefe languages he {poke with 
fluency, and, as a paet, difplayed infi- 
nite tafte and found judgment. 

A man with a good perfon, and hand- 
fome face, and mild manners, joined to 
the qualities before mentioned, couki not 
fail of gaining univerfal efteem; and, 
when viewed in the fituation of her tu- 
tor, it is not furprizing that he fhould 
gain the heart of the gentle Celia. 

Albertus alfo loved Celia, He was 
ene of the richeft planters on the ifland, 
Nov. 1788. 


but in qualities of mind and body, the 
very reverfe of her amiable inftrudtor. 
His vices being, however, lacquered over 
by hvpocrify were not perceptible, and a 
happy turn at humour rendered him an 
agreeable companion. 

Albertus applicd to the father of Celia, 
and obtained permiffion to offer her his 
hand. She received his addreffes with 
modeity, and defircd time to confult her 
heart—but her heart had been long in 
the poffeffion of Claudio, whom fhe im- 
mediately made her confidant. 

The confequence was an ecclaircifle- 
ment, which produced a mutual con- 
fefion of reciprocal love; and a refolu- 
tion, on the part of Celia, to acquaint 
her father. 

‘¢] am opulent, and I am happy,” 
faid the father of Celia, ‘* and I owe 
both, in a great meafure, to the induft 
and abilities of Claudio—-I fhall be im- 
patient, my daughter, till I call him my 
fon.”” , 

Thefe good tidings were received by 
Claudio with gratitude and rapture—the 
interview of communication is not to be 
deferibed, but may eafily be conceived 
by thofe whofe hearts have experienced 
the delicate fenfibilities of chafte love, 
The bofoin of Claudio was replete with 
rapture—The heart of Albertus burned 
with refentment ; his pride was wound- 
ed, his vanity mortified, and his paffion 
difappointed. 

The approaching marriage of Claudio 
and Celia, communicated fatisfaction to 
every perfon except Albertus, who me- 
ditated revenge; and who, to cover his 
purpofes, affumed the fpecious mafk of 
friendfhip. With apparent kindnefs he 
congratulated the happy lovers on their 
approaching felicity, and a few days be- 
fore that appointed for their marriage, 
gave Claudio gn invitation to accompany 
him ona fifhing party, for a purpofe 
the moft villainous. 

Claudio, deceived by appearances, ac- 
comp2nied his rival. They failed for 
the fithing bank at night, for the pur- 
pofe of commencing their fport in the 
merning, and as foon as they were on 
board, retired to rett. 

Albertus had a negro on board in 
whofe wickednefs he could confide, and 
with this fuborned wretch he had 
planned the deftruction of Claudio. At 
the grey of the morning Albertus rofe 





and was on deck; the veffel rode at 
3§ anchor, 
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anchor, and Claudio being called, no 
fooner approached to falute Albertus, 
then the flave feizing him fuddenly round 
thi waft, foreed him over the gunwale 
into the fea. During the courfe of the 
night a brifk gale had ‘prung up, which 
foon blew frefh; fo that Albertus im- 
mediately called on two other hands, 
who lay in their hammocks, informed 
them that his friend had fallen over- 


board, and gave orders for weighing an- | 


chor iminediately. ' 
Claudio, being but a bad fwimmer, 


had taken the precaution of putting on | 
a cork jacket, with which circumftance | 


Albertus was onacquainted. On rifing 
from the fea, into which he had been 
precipitated by the negro, he found him- 
felf at aconfiderable diftance from the 
fhip, and being convinced of the intent 
to deftroy him, turned towards the fhore, 








fkiff of Albertus; and it was agreed 
that his efcape fhould be kept a pro- 
found fecret, for the purpole of feeing 
in what manner Albertus woul! act on 
his return. 

The ftorm having increafed to great 
violence, it was with the utmoft « ffi- 
eulty that Albertus efeaped with his life. 
The fkiff was dafhed to pieces on the 
rocks; the negro who intended the 
murder of Claudio perifhed, and -Aiber- 
tus having becn beaten againft the cliffs, 
was moft fhockingly wounded, and muft 
have been dei!royed, if it had nor been 
for the affiftance of his other two fea- 
men. 

Lacerated as he was, and bruifed in 
every part, he attended the enfuing day 
at the houfe of Celia’s tather, to condole 
with him and his vaughter on the death 
of Claudio. He bewailed the loft of his 


which he attempted to gain by every | friend with hypocritical tears, and was 


poffible exertion. 


| anfwered with a loud laugh by the old 


Happily for him it was the tide of | man; Claudio that inftant ftepping from 


flood, fo that with the little fkill he was 
matter of, and the affiftance of his jacket, 
which kept him floating, and by great 
efforts of ftrength he made the land. 


Celia had that morning rofe with the , 
dawn. Her reft had been difturbed : 


through the whole courfe of the night 

with frightful dreams; and knowing 

that .‘laudio was on a fea party with 

Albertus, fhe walked towards the fhore, 

as if infpired by the influence of fome 
vardian angel. 

After fitting fome time upon the beech, 
the approaching ftoem roufed her from 
a reverie into which fhe had fallen ; and 
as fhe arofe from the rock, where fhe had 
taken her feat, throwing her eyes with 
anxiety towards the fea, fhe perceived 
fomcthing floating on the water with 
motion, which fhewed it had life. This 
extraordinary object detained her on the 
rock. As it approached the perceived it 
was a human creature when it reached 
the ftrand, fhe perceived it was her 
Claudio! She fprung to his affiftance— 
he caught her in his arms, and the firft 
tranfports of joy having abated, both 
kneeled to their Creator, and with the 
warineft zeal of devotion, returned 
thanks for his benign and merciful in- 
terpofition, 

©n their return to the houfe of Celia’s 
father, Claudio related every circurn- 
fiance, that had happened on board the 





behind the tcreen. — 

The aftonifhment and fright of Al- 
bertus was indifcribable; he fell ina 
ftrong fit upon the floor, and was re- 
moved in that ftate to his own houfe. 
The next day the lovers were married— 
and on the fame day Albertus died. 





4 Spanifh Defcription of a complete 
Beauty. 


‘THREE things fhould be qwite, the 
fkin, the teeth, and the hands. 

Three things fhould be d/ack, the 
eyes, the Jafhes, and the brows. 

Three things fhould be red, the lips, 
the cheeks, and the nails. 

Three things fhould be Jong, the wailt, 
the hair, and the hands. 

Three things fhould be /Sort, the 
teeth, the ears, and the feet. , 

Three things fhould he droad, the 
cheft, the Setheud and the brow. 

Three things fifould be /mai/, the 
mouth, the ancle (here there is a hiatus 
in the original). 

Three things fhould be thicks the 
arm, the thigh, and the calf. 

Three things fhould be /ial/, the 
fingers, the lips, and the hair. 

Thrée things fhould he Jittle, the 
breafts, the nole,. and the head. The 








The Fall of Rome, predi®ed by Pory- 


BIUS. 

= HAT all human things are fubjec 

to corruption and ‘change fcarce 
needs any proof: but of the two ways 
in which the conftitution of a ftate may 
be overturned, external force, or inward 
diforder ; though the firlt hardly adinits 
of any rule of judgment, the progrefs 
of the laft is fixed and regular. For 
when a nation has furnounted many 
and great dangers, and confequently ar- 
rived at unrivalled eminence and power ; 
it is plain that amidft continued afflu- 
ence, the general way of living will 
grow more fumptuous, the citizens more 
unruly, more imperious in magiftrates, 
and in all forts of pyblic management. 
Ambition, therefore, and dread of dif- 
grace, will firft begin the change for the 
werfe, accompanied for the moft part 
with oftentatious expence, and emula- 
tion in magnificence. But it is the body 
of the people that give the final blow 
and complete their own ruin; for when 
they imagine themfelves oppreffed by 
the avarice of their rulers on the one 
hand *, and are flattered and inflamed 
by intereited aad ambitious leaders on 
the other {, they then confult nothing 
but their paffions, throw off all regard 
to authority, will no longer endure their 
magiftrates, but take all, even the moft 
material parts of power, into their own 
hands. ‘The government then aflumes 
the prettieft of all names, liberty and 
popular fway; but becomes in effect 
the worft of all things, a mutilated na- 
tien; for the democracy, or power of 
the people, quickly turns to open vio- 
lence; then the aflembled multitude ba- 
nifhes one great man, murders another, 
make divifions of public lands, until, 
like a wild beaft exafperated with its 
own cruclties, it finally fubmits to a 
mafter and abfolute lord. 





The THEATRE. 
Number CCXVI. 


T HE Irifh manager has opened his 
theatre in Dublin, with the camic 
opera of Love in a Village, in which 


* 





~~ —. 


* The patricians. 


} The tribunes of the people. 


The Theatre. 
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mifs George, formerly of Drury-lane 
and the Haymarket theatres, performed 
Kofetta, and was received, as the un- 
doubtedly merited, with very confider- 
able applaufe. Mr. Daly, like other 
managers, feems determined to facrifice 
every t! ing to immediate profit. When 
the legiflature entrufted him with a pa- 
tent, it was for the purpofe of encour 
aging dramatic performances, and they 
will no doubt check the grofs innova. 
tion he has made on propriety by intro- 
ducing the Little Devit and his crew 
from Sadler’s Wells. 

The management of Kemble at Drury- 
lane has been cenfured upon points, 
which in the opinion .ef every candid 
mind, merits praife. He has commenced 
an execution of the laws entrufted to his 
care, with impartial ftridtnefs and per- 
feverance; in the exercife of this au- 
thority is, undoubtedly, the only certain 
means of fupporting the management, 
in fuch a manner as will infure fatisfac- 
tion to the public. 

This gentleman’s performance of 
Macbeth has been a general fubject of 
rae animadverfion. His-friends and 

is enemies have obierved on it in the 
extreme. The former have given him 
powers beyond Garrick, the latter have 
denied’ him any difplay of abilities in the 
character. We, who judge of ators 
by their intrinfic merits, on viewing this 
performer in Macbeth with an impartial 
eye, and criticifining on him with can- 
did judgment, find him much more des 
ferving of the wreath than the rod: and 
though we will not give him pre-emi- 
nence over thofe who are gone, though 
we will not facrilegoufly pluck laurels 
from the graves of the deceafed, to adorn 
his brow, or injure the living by invi- 
dious comparifon, yet we find in him 
genius.aud experience, nature and art, 
fo far overballancing defects, that we 
cannot withhold our. praife, or refufe 
him a firft fituation in his profeflion, as 
it is now filled. 


or 


The HiGHLaND REEL. 


A piece which has no pofitive claim to 
be clafled under any fpecies of the dra- 
ma, has been brought forward at Co- 
vent Garden theatre under the above 
title. The author O'Keeffe, 

To fable it has very little claim, and 
what it has, is palpably flolen from the 
38a Gentle 
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Gentle Shepherd'of Allan Ramfay. It 
is a feries of incidents out of nature, of 
heterogeneous characters and abfurdities 
without number. Yet it has power to 
pleafe; abounds with points that merit 
approbation, and fituations which excite 
laughter. We cannot perceive the au- 
thor’s reafon for laying his fcene in the 
northern ifles of Scotland, as he appears 
totally ignorant of the manners and 
cuftoms of thé country; but, perhaps, 
the Highland Reel was an experiment 
to prove the vicious tafte of the town, 
and to convince the critics and the ju- 
dicious, that the reign of Common Senfe 
was over, and that they might with- 
draw from the theatre, and give Folly 
her full fcope. 





Mifs FonTENELLE. 


A young woman of this name has 
come forward in the above piece, and 
like the piece, has improved confiderably 
fince her firft appearance. Mfg Fonte- 
nelle abounds with fpirits, has a flrong 
caft of arch humour, and will probably 
prove avery good actreis in low co- 


y- 


Mrs. FARMER. 


This adtrefs made her firft appearance 
laft fummer at the Haymarket, in the 
asduous part of Alicia, and was well re- 
ceived. Her fecond attempt. has been 
at Drury-lane, the character Juliet ; and 
in many of the fcenes fhe acquitted her- 
felf with much judgment and natural 
tendernefs. Kemble was the Romeo, 
but as we prefume he undertook the re- 
a of the young impaffioned 
over from mecefity, we tru he will ne- 
ver attempt it again. His acting was 
frigid and uninterefting. 





Mrs. GooDALL 


Has refufed to play in tragedy, and 
declares fhe is exempted by agreement. 
Tothis Mr. Kemble, the manager, an- 
fwers, that if fhe will not play in tragedy 
fhe may have her articles. Mr. Kemble 
fhould avoid tyranny in the exercife of 
his vice-managerfhip ; and what can be 
more tyrannical than to force nature?— 
he fhould never follow Thalia; nor force 


Mrs. Goodall into the train of Melpo- 
mene, 





Ryper. 


This excellent comedian has had twe 
further opportunities of evincing his 
verfatile powers. Edwin having been 
again taken fuddenly ill, Ryder filled 
his parts in the Highland Reel, and the 
Poor Soldier. He played them in a ftyle 
of original humour, and was loudly ap- 
plauded. 


The CONFEDERACY. 


Bannifter, jun. has fucceeded King in 
the Confederacy, and fully an{wers 
Churchill’s idea of his predeceffor——he 
fhines in Brafs. Corinna was by Mrs. 
Jordan, who introduced a fong of fome 
merit and with her ufual fpirit. 





The SENTIMENTALIST. 
[Continued from Page 452.] 


és A$’ foon as I arofe this morning, F 
direéted my eyes to the eaft, and 
demanded of the fun if he had given you 
my good-morrow : this was my parting 
oo laft night, when I took leave 
of him in the weit ; and he this moment 
plays his beams with fo particular a luf- 
tre, that I am fatistied he has fulfilled 
my commiffion, and faluted the eye-lids 
of Sappho. ° If he is defcribed to come 
forth as a bridegroom out of his cham- 
ber, how much rather may it be faid of 
him when he comes forth out of yours? 
I fhall look for him to perform his jour- 
ney this day with a peculiar glee, I ex- 
pect he will not fuffer a cloud to come 
near him, and I fhall not be furprifed if, 
through his eagernefs to repeat his next 
morning’s falutation, he fhould whip his 
fiery footed fteeds to the weft, fome 
hours before their time, unlefs indeed 
you fhould walk forth while he is de- 
fceniing, and he fhould delay the wheels 
of his chariot to look upon an object fo 
pleafing. You ‘fee, therefore, moft a- 
miable Sappho, that unlefs you fulfil 
your engagement, and confent to repeat 
our ufual ramble in the cool of the even- 
ing, our part of the world is likely to be 
in darknefs before it is expected, and 
that nature herfelf will be put out of 
courfe, if Sappho forfeits her promife to 

Mufidorus.” 
Sappbhe 





Sappho in Reply to Mufidorus. 


¢¢ JF nature holds her courfe till Sap- 
pho forfeits her word to Mufidorus, 
neither the fetting nor the rifing fun fhal! 
vary from his appointed time. But why 
does Mufidorus afcribe to me fo flatter- 
ing an influence, when, if I have any 
intereft with Apoilo, it muft be to his 
geod offices only that I owe it? If he 
bears the meflages of Mufidorus to me, 
is it not a mark of his refpe& to the 
mig who fends him, rather than to 
er he is fent to? And whom fhould he 
fo willingly obey, as one whom he fo 
copioufly infpires? I fhall walk in the 
cool hour of even-tide, liflening, with 
greedy ear, to that difcourfe which, by 
the refined and elevated fentiments it in- 
{pires, has taught me to look down with 
pity and contempt upon thofe frivolous 
beings, who talk the mere language of 
the fentes, not of the foul, and to whofe 
filly prattle J neither condefcend to Itnd 
an ear, or to fubicribe a word. Know 
then, that Sappho will referve her at- 
tention for Mifidorus; and if Apollo 
fhall delay the wheels of his chariot to 
wait upon ué in our evening ramble, be- 
lieve me he will not flop for the unwor- 
thy purpofe of looking back upon Sap- 
pho, but for the nobler gratification. of 
liftening to Mufidorus.”’ 





The Seutimentalift; 


| 





The evening walk took place as ufual, 
but it was a walk in the dirty purleius | 
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that fhe explained herfelf to Mufidorus 
with fome afperity, and it became the 
fubject of much debate between them ; 
not that he held a contrary opinion to 
hers; but the difficulty which embarraf- 
fed both parties, was, where to find the 
happy fcene the fighed for, ar how to 
obtain it when it was found. Lhe firft 
part of this difficulty was at laft fur- 
mounted, and the chofen {pot pointed 
out by Mufidorus, which, according to 
his deicription, was the very bower of 
felicity; it was in a northern county, at 
a diftance from the capitaj, and its ftu- 
ation was molt delectable. ‘The next 
meafure was a {trong one, for the quef- 
tion to be decided was, if Sappho fhould 
abandon her project or her father; fhe 
called upon Mulidorus for his opinion, 
and he delivered it as follows: ‘¢ If 1 
was not convinced, moft amlable Sap- 
pho, that a fecond application to Cle- 
mens would be as unfuccefsful as the 
firft, I would advife you to the experi- 
ment; but as there is no doubt of this, 
it muft be the height of imprudence to 
put that to trial of which there is no 
hope. It comes therefore to be next 
coufidered, if you fhall give up your 
plan, or execute it without his privity ; 
in othet words, if you fhall or fhall not 
do that which is to make you happy ; 
if it were not confiflent with the firia- 
ect purity of character, I fhould anfwer 
no; but when I reflect upon the inno- 


of London, and Sappho fighed for aj cence, the fijtolicity, the moral beauty 
cottage, and the country. Mufidorus | of the choice you make, [ then regard 


feconded the figh; and he had abun- | the duty you owe yourfelf, as 


iperior 


dance of fine things to fay on the acca- to all others, which are fallely called na- 
fion: Retirement is a charming fubject | tural, whereas if you follow this in pre- 
for a fentimenta! enthufiaft ; there is not | ference, you obey nature herfelf: if you 


a poet in the language but wilt help him | 
out with a defcription. Mufidorus had | 
then all at his fingers ends, from Hef- | 

perus that led the ftarry hoft, down to a 
glow-worm. 
The paffion took fo ftrong a hold of | 
Sappho’s mind, that the actually affailed | 
her father on the fubject, and with great | 
energy of perfualion moved him to a- | 
dopt her ideas. It did not exadtly {vit | 
Clemens to break up a very lucrative | 
profeflion, and fet out in fearch of fome | 
’ 


folitary cottage, whofe romantic fitua- 
tion might fuit the fpiritualized dcfires 
of his daughter; and he was for once 
in his life not quite fo refpectful to his 
daughters wifhes, as hie might have heen: 
Sappho was fo unufed to contradiction, 


"were of an age too childih to be allowed 


to know what fuits you beft, or if, be- 
ing old enough to be entitled to a choice, 
you wanted wit to make one, there 
would be a doubt in the cafe; nay, I 
wil! go fo far as to fay, that if Clemens 
was a man of judgment fuperior to your 
own, I fhould be flaggered with his op- 
polition; but if truth may ever be {po- 
ken, it may on this occafion; and who 
is there that does not fee the weaknefs 
of the father’s underftanding ; who but 
muft acknowledge the pre-eminence of 
the daughier’s? I will yet {peak plainer, 
mofl incomparable Sappho, it 1s not fir- 
ting that ivily fhould prefcribe to wif- 
dom: the queilion, therefore, is come 


to an upihot: Shall Sappho live a life the 


defpifes 
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defpifes and detefls, to humour a father, 
whole weaknefs the pities, but whofe 
judgment the cannot refpect ?” 

«* No” replied Sappho, “ that point 
is decided; pafs on to the next, and 
fpeak to me upon the practicability of ex- 
ecuting what (am retolved to attempt :” 
*‘ the authority of a parent ,” refumed 
Mulidorus, ‘is fuch over an unprotec- 
ted child, that reafon will be no defence 
to you againft obftinacy and coercion. 
In the cafe of a fon, profeffion gives 
that defence; new duties are impofed 
by a man’s vocation, which fuperfede 
what are called natural ones; but in the 
inftance of a daughter, where fhall the 
fly for protection from the imperious 
controul ef a parent, but to the arms 
————— ? I tremble to pronounce the 
word ; your own imagination muft com- 
plete the fentence.”—** Oh horrible !” 
cried Sappho, interrupting him, ‘1 will 
never marry; I will never fo contami- 
nate the fpotlefs luftre of my incorporeal 
cab h no, Mufidorus, no— I}! bear my 

lufhing honours ftill about me.” —— 
*¢ And fit you fhould,” cried Mufidorus, 
*¢ what demon dare defile them? Pe- 
rifh the man, that could intrude a fen- 
fual thought within the {phere of fuch 
repelling virtue !—But marriage is a 
form ; and forms are pure ; at leaft they 
may be fuch; there’s no pollution in a 
mame; and if a name will fhelter you, 
why fhould you fear to. take it ?”—I 
perceive,” anfwered Sappho, ‘ that I 
am in a very dangerous dilemma; fince 
the veMf expedient which is to protec 
me from violence of one fort, expofes 
me to it under another fhape too odious 
to mention.”’»—** And is there then,”’ 
faid Mufidorus fighing, ‘ is there no 
human being in your thoughts in whom 
you can confide? Alas, for me! if you 
believe you have no friend, who is not 
tainted with the impurities of his fex: 
and what is friendfhip ? What, but the 
union of fouls? And are not fouls thus 
united, already married? For my part, 
I have long regarded our pure and fpi- 
ritualized connection, in this light; and 
I cannot forefee how any outward cere- 
mony is to alter that inherent delicacs 
of fentiment, which is infeparable from 
my foul’s attachment to the foul of Sap- 
pho:—If we are determined to defpife 
the world, we thould alfo defpife the 
conftructions of the world. If retire- 
ment is our choice, and the life and ha- 


, bits of Clemens are not to be the life 
and habits of Sappho, why fhould Mu- 
| fidorus, who is ready to facrifice every 
thing in her defence, not to be thought 
incapable of abufing her confidence, 
when he offers the protection of his 
‘name? If afew words, muttered over 
‘us by a Scotch blackfmith, will put all 
our troubles to reft, why fhould we re- 
fort to dangers and difficulties, when fe 
eafy a remedy is before us ?—But why 
fhonld I feek for arguments to alloy your 
apprehenfions, when you have in me 
fo natural a fecurity for my performance 
| of the ftricteft flipulations?” * And 
what is that fecurity?”’ fhe eagerly de- 
manded. Mufidorus now drew back a 
few paces, and with the mofl folemn air 
and a&ion, laying his hand upon his 
heart, replied, ** My age, madam !”— 
** that’s true,”’ cried Sappho: and now 
the converfation took a new turn, ‘n the 
courfe of which they agreed upon their 
plan of proceeding, fettled their rendez- 
vous for the next day, and Mufidorus 
departed to prepare all things neceflary 
for the fecurity of their expedition. 


[Yo be concluded in our next. | 








THOUGHTS on GooD TIMEs. 
Wwe always with and hope for good 


times, and a great many expect 
better ones. Under thefe agreeable with- 
es, thefe comfortable hopes, and thefe 
fweet dreams, our years fly away, with- 
out having feen the accomplifhment of 
them. But what is the reafon that good 
times in general (which would bring ge- 
neral fatisfaétion to mankind) cannot 
exift. The caufe is not to be found in 
the nature of things: for this is always 
unchangeable. The difappointment of 
our wifhes muft, therefore, be afcribed 
to quite other reafons. Certain it % 
that the cafe lies entirely in the ideas 
which we form to ourfelves of good 
times; and that we look more on indi- 
vidual ranks of men or perfons, than 
fix our eyes on the whole in general. It 
is impoffible that good times in general 
can exift, fince, in order to effect thats 
contradi€tory things muft come to pafs 
at one and the fame time. In general, 
| the ideas of good times are unfixed. 
Fach individual forms them according 





to his own fancy, his we rye his 


own rank, his own prepofleffions, become 
: a place 
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@ place of confufion. A few examples 
will clear the doubts of our meaning. 
The indultrious farmer expects good 
turns, when he will be amply rewarded 
for his fweat and hard labour. He at- 


tends the place of worhip, the parfon | 
tells him, that if men would live a pious . 


and religious life, times would mend; 
the cruth of it is founded, indeed, but 


the farmer only makes a mittake in the ! 
Firft he makes a miftake, 
nity ; where one is a gainer, there are 


application. 
when he mnagines living a pious life, is 
by copying the outward ceremonies of 
religion : and fecondly, when he forms 
to himfelf conceptions of good times af- 
ter his own fancy. He thinks good 
times are thefe, when his fields produce 
well, and grain rifes in price: when his 
orchards bring much fruit, and that he 
can get a high price for it: when butter, 
cheefe, cattle, &c. are at a high rate. 
Thefe are his good times, though many 
pow will be hurt by them, who will 

ave bad times: but he does not con- 
fider that he has nothing but the filling 
of hi®own pockets in view. 

Citizens think ‘hef- good times when 
all tracles have pleniy of work, and they 
can ..ake themfelves recreations, by fre- 
que:it ng taverns: riding in a chaife, or 
horfeback, fleighing, &c. Owners of 
houfes wifh for good tenants, who will 
pay them high rents, at the fixed time, 
who do not make much difturbance, 
keep themfelves quiet, without fpoiling 
any thing, and have nothing to mind. 

The tavern- keeper expects cuftomers 
who furround his bar in clufters, fpend 
much, and do not make a long ftay (to 
make room for others), and who will 
fill his pockets. 

Che merchant reckons for good times, 
when he has a good fale for his goods; 
difpofes of them quickly, when his me- 
ney doubles and trebles itfelf, and he is 
thereby fet in a condition to thew his 
granileur by good living and extrava- 
gance. 

Lawyers find good times, when peo- 
ple quarrel, fcold, affault, firike, and 
wroug one another: when wives and 
hufbands run from one another, fo that 
a get rich law- fuits. 

ractitioners of pbyfie have good 
harvefts, and goed times, when epide- 
— difeafes, and the fmall-pox, pre- 
vail. 

Bleeders wait impatiently for the a- 
grecable {pring, when pcople get them< 


Minutes of Mr. Ffler*s Route in India. 
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_ which the public are loaded, are good 
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felves cupped and bled to prevent fick- 


Yeay the heavy taxes, with 


times for the gatherers, brokers, trea- 
furers, and the like. 

And by taking a view, after this in- 
troduction, of all the ranks of peop'e, it 
wii be found, that the good times, which 


. each individual forms after his own una- 


gination, will always be accomp'ithed 
with a great lots for the whole commu- 


ten lofers. Thus, on cool refleGion, 
it will be found, that there is little ap- 
pearance to warrant the expectation of 
good times in general. There will be 
no alteration indeed+—good and evi! muft 
change one with another, the world and 
what is in it, will always be imperfect, 
The wife man, who is nor an idle {pec 
tator on the theatre of the creation, cn 
joys time as it comes; he prepares hime 
felf duly in good time for the bad; in 
bad times he hopes for better; and in 
his own manner, he enjoys a continual 
fatisfaGtion, which makes life fweet to 
him. Happy is that man who endea- 
vours to fludy this wifdom from his 
early age, and learns to know the folly 
of thofe who grieve themfe!ves with un. 
neceflary withes, flatter themfelves with 
vain hopes, and thereby become a bure 
then to themfelves. 





Minutes of Mr. Fost &R’s Route in India. 


THE travels of this gentleman are cue 

rious. He proceeded by land from 
Bengal to the Cafpian fea, and from 
thence by the ordinary route to the ri- 
ver Wolga. He went to Peterfburgh in 
the year 4783 and 1784. It was ne- 
ceflary from a regard to fafety, to avoid 
the couutry of the Seiks; that is, La- 
hore: he accordingly crofled the Ganges 
and Jumma rivers within the mountains, 
and proceeded to Cafhmere by the road 
to Jummoo. 

He mult have vifited this celebrated 
country through motives of curiofity, as 
it lay confiderably out of his way. 

From thence crofling the Indus, about 
twenty miles above Attock, he proceed- 
ed to Cabul, the capital city of Timur 
Sdah, king of Candahar, or more come 
monly known by the name of Ab- 
dallah. 

He meant to have proceeded from 

thence 
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thence through the country of Bucharia, 
or Yranfoxonia ; but finding it too ha- 
zardous, he purfued the accuitomed 
rout of the caravans by Candahar. 

From this place, which is fuppofed 
with reafon to be the Paropamifan A- 
lexandria, his rout was nearly in a flrait 
line through Herat, to the fouth extre- 
mity of the Calpian; acrofs the modern 
provinces of Sciftan, Korafan, and Ma- 
zenderan; which were known to the 
ancients under the names of Paropami- 
fus, Aria, or Ariana, Parthia and Ta- 

ari. 

It will be perceived, that as far asa 
comparifon can be made, Mr, Fofter 
traced back a confiderable part of the 
route purined by Alexander when in 
purfuit of Beffus. 

As Mr. Fofter travelled in the difguife 
of an Afiatic, and in the company of 
Afiatics, through a vaft extent of Ma- 


‘ homimedan country, where the religious 


prejudices of the natives are nearly e- 
qualled by their political jealoufy of all 
forts of foreigners; we may pronounce 
the man who could perform fuch a tafk 
without fufpicion, to pofiefs great pre- 
fence of mind, and no lefs difctretion ; 
added to an uncommon fhare of obfer- 
vation of manners, and facility of at- 
taining languages. Detection had been 
worfe than death; and he was fubject 
to continual fufpicicn from his fellow- 
travellers who were not in the fecret, 

ty thefe travels it appears, that the 
commercial intercourfe and credit in 
Hindoftan mutt be very extenfive, for 
notwithitanding the many governments 
it contains, and the unfettled ftate of the 
greater part of them, the bills of ex- 
change which Mr. Fofter obtained at 
Calcutta,, were negotiable at Cabul, fe- 
venteen or eighteen hundred miles dif- 
tant; and the capital of a kingdom to- 
tally nnconnected with, and poflibly 
hottile, im political fentiments, to that in 
which the bitls originated. 

From the time Mr. Fofter left the old 
Britifh ftetion in Oude, to the Cafpian, 
iw which he employed near a twelve- 
month, and travelled two thoufand feven 
hundred Engtith iniles, he was compelled 
to forgo moft of the ordinary comforts 
aud accommodations which are enjoyed 
by the loweft clais of people in European 
countries ; fleeping im the open air, even 
m rainy and fnowy weather, and con- 
tenting himielf with the ordinary food 


and cookery of the country he paffed 
through. 








Thoughts on Benevolent Affection. 


A N ingredient effential to every bene- 

volent affection, and from which it 
takes its name, is a defire of the good 
and happinefs of the object. 

The obje& of benevolent affection, 
therefore, muft be fome being capable 
of happinefs. When we fpeak of affec- 
tion to a houfe, er to any inanimate 
thing, the word has a different meaning, 
For that which has no capacity gf en- 
joyment, or of fuffering, may be an ob- 
ject of difliking and difguit, but cannot 
poffibly be an object either of benevolent 
or malevolent affection. 

‘ A thing may be defired either on its 
own account, or as the means in order 
to fomething elfe. ‘Chat only can pro- 
perly be called an object of defire, which 
is defired upon its own account, and it 
is only fuch defires that are principles 
of action. When any thing is defired 
as the means only, there muit be an end 
for which it is defired ; and the defire of 
the end is, in this cafe, the principle of 
action. . "The means are defired only as 
they tend to that end; and if different, 
or even contrary means tended to the 
fame end, they would be equally defired. 

On this account thofe affections only 
are benevolent, where the good of the 
object is defired ultimately, and not as 
the means only to fomething elfe. 

To fay that we defire the good of 
others, only in order to procure fome 
pleafure or good to ourfelves, is to fay 
that there is no benevolent affection in 
human nature. 

The benevolent affeftions difpofe us 
to do their objects good, as far as we 
have power and opportunity; to wih 
them well, when we can do them no 
good; to judge favourably, and often 
partially of them; to fympathife with 
them in their afflictions and calamities, 
and rejoice with them in their happinelg 
and good fortune. 

It is impoffible that there can be bee 
nevolent affe&tion without fympathy, 
both with the good and bad fortune of 
the objeét; and it is impoffible. that 
there can be fympathy without berevo- 
lent affeCtion. Men do not fympathize 
with one they hate; nor even with one 


to whofe good or ill they are perfectly 





indifferent. 
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. Aa Effay on 
da Effay on ENGLISH POETRY. 
(Concluded from p. 466.) 


| Thomfon it is difficult to difcover 

any material traces of imitation, or 
even to conjecture who were his fa- 
vourites among the poets of his coun- 
try. His Seafons differ as widely in 
their ftyle, which has in it a peculiar 
{well,’as in their contents, from every 
other poet, When fuch inconfiderable 
advances towards refcuimg from oblivion 
the ancient writers were made by 
thofe who, from their fituatiacn and a- 
bilities, were beft fuited to the tafk: 
when brother bards were not only re- 
mifs in reltoring them to popularity, but 
by their neglect and filence feemed to 
infinuate they were undeferving of it, 
we muft not be turprifed that their me- 
rits remained fo long unoblferved, and 
that little folicitude was expreffed at 
their fate by the body of the people. 
[ cannot conélude without neticing the 
late very incomplete and carelefs edi- 
tion of Englifh Poets, commonly called 
Johnfon’s Edition, in which fo few of 
our older claffics appear. It is well 
known, that the doctor was ever glad 
to efcape the cenfure which the work 
had fallen under, by alledging that he 
had nothing to.do with the felection, 
he had engaged bimfelf only to furnifh 
a fet of lives to fuch a lift, as the book- 
fellers, who were the refponfible pub- 
lifthers of the works, fhould think proper. 
The excufe is probably true, but furely 
moft unfatisfactory. Johnfon was at 
the time a hungry hireling of the book- 
fellers; he moft defervedly called in the 
praife of the public, and a competency 
was fecured to him for life by a penfion. 
Was it not therefore incumbent on him, 
in a work which bore fo clofe a relation 
to the honour of his country, which from 
its elegance and magnitude, affordcd the 
happieft opportunity of uniting our poets, 
both ancient and modern in ane compre- 
henfive view, and of combining their re- 
{pective excellences in onecommon inter- 
eft? Ancient Poetry, in thus being exhi- 
bited to the public eye, would foon have 
made good her claiins to notice, and of 
herfelf recovered the long-loft verdure of 
her bays; whilft the juftice of that lati- 
tude which is commonly affigned to later 
improvements, from a fair opportunity of 
a comparative examination, might have 
NOV. 1788. 
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been more ftriftly aftertained. Dr. 
Johnfon gave up his life to the literature 
of his country; a portion of it would 
not have been thrown away, had it been 
dedicated to the completion of fuch an 
undertaking. Not that I confider the 
turn of his mind as peculiarly qualifyin 
him for a critic of fuch fubjecs, which 
require more imagination than judg- 
ment (by no means the doctor's cafe); 
but that_what he. had to fay even on 
things which he did not properly under- 
ftand, is always worth hearing, and that 
the luftre of his great mind feldom 
beamed on any thing without lighting us 
to fome new truth, latent trait of cha- 
racter, or peculiarity hitherto unob- 
ferved; and let his ftrictures have been 
ever fo injurious, an elegant edition of 
the text was at all events fecured. In 
the efteem of the bookfellers he flood 
very high, perhaps higher than any man 
of his age; and there cannot be a doubt 
but that the management of the work, 
on the leaft defire intimated by him, 
would have been vefted in his hands 
with the utmoft gratitude and confidence. 
The imperfections of the work are ftill 
farther to be regretted, when we recol- 
lect that fuch works are feldom hazarded 
above once in fifty years, the public can- 
not digeft a repetition of them. As the 
matter flands, however, a moft unwor- 
thy rabble have gained a paffport to the 
temple of Fame, much after the following 
ridiculous predicament fo well defcribed 
on avery different occafion by Mr. Burke, 
whofe words we may literally apply. 
‘¢ He put together a piece of joinery fo 
clofely indented, and whimfically dove- 
tailed, a cabinet fo rationally inlaid : 
fuch a piece of diverfitied Molaic, fuch 
a teflelated pavement, without cement, 
here a bit of black ftone, and there a bit 
white, that it was indeed a very curious 
fhew, but utterly unfafe to touch, and 
unfure to ftand on; the colleagues 
whom he had afforted at the fame 
board, ftared at each othet, and were o- 
bliged to afk, Sir, your name,” &c. To 
have fhed ** their twinkling radiance, 
the mifcellanies o’er,” was the higheft 
honour many of thofe, who are adopted 
here as legitimate and-eftablifhed poets, 
could effect ; to a more confpicuous and 
dignified hemifphere they had not the 
flighteft pretenfions. The many dog- 
matical and injurious cenfures contained 
in the lives themfelves, for which we 
37 have 
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have fcarce the fhadow of a reafon af- 
figned, but are, generally filenced with 
the old apophthegm of Homer, have ad- 
ditionally contributed to the unpopu- 
larity of the work ; though as fine et 
of nervous writing, pregnant with va- 
luable detached opinions, happy illuftra- 
tions, nice difcuffions, and 2 vanety of 
curious incidental information, they will 
ever attract notice ; but as judicious and 
impartial critiques on the merits of the 
refpective writers, as juft and difcrimin- 
ative reprefentations of the fubjects in 
queftion, they will never be confidered 
by the generality of readers. Such, how- 
ever, is the fate of the work, that we 
feldom fee it entire, but meet with its 
contents wandering feparately and dif- 
jointed in every catalogue. Like dif- 
cordant atoms, which when driven to- 
gether by a fuperior force, meet but for 
a moment to fhew their diffimilarity, 
and, from a natural oppofition, refufe to 
coalefce ; but on the ceffation of the 
caufe which brought them originally to- 
gether, haflily fly back again to their 
priftine conditions. 





Sketch. of the Life of Tiperius. 


Te is no period of ancient hiftory 
wotld afford a more ufeful ftudy to 
a young prince, than an accurate deline- 
ation of the whole life of Tiberins: this 
ought to be done with great care and a- 
bility, for it is a character extremely dif- 
ficult to develope, and one that, by a 
continued chain of incidents, furnifhes a 
leffon in every link of its connedtion, 
highly interefting to all pupils, but moft 
to thofe who are on the rnad to empire. 
To trace the conduct of Tiberius fom 
his firft appearance in his hiltory to his 
death, is as if we fhould begin with the 
laft acts of Auguftus, and read his hiftory 
backwards to its commencement in the 
civil wars; each narration weuld then 
begin with honeur, and conclude with 
intamy. If Auguftus had never attained 
to empire, he would have had a moft 
difgraceful page in hiftory ; on the other 
hand, had Tiberius died with Germani- 
cus, he would have merited a very glo- 
rious one: it fhould feem, therefore, 
that he was by nature a better man than 
his predeceffor. ‘The cautious timid cha- 
racter of Auguftus kept him under con- 
ftant awe of thofe he governed, and he 





was diligent to fecure to himfelf the o- 
pinions of mankind ; but there are rents 
and fiffures enough in the veil, which a- 
dulation has throwg over him, through 
which to fpy out the impurities and 
meannefles of his natural difpofition. 
Tiberius feems on his part alfo to have 
had a jealous holding and refpeé& to- 
wards Germanicus, which had an in- 
fluence over the early part of his reign, 
but it was a felf-reftraint, founded in 
emulation, not in fear. It is hinted that 
Auguftus had in mind.to reftore the com- 
monwealth, and give back her liberties 
to Rome; and thefe may very poffibly 
have been his meditations, but they ne- 
ver arofe in his mind till he found his 
life in the laft ftage of decay, when 
having no heir to his body he would 
willingly have had the empire ceafe with 
him, and left pofterity to draw the con- 
clufion, that no fucceffor could be found 
fit to take it after him; this we may 
readily believe he would have done in 
his laft moments if he could, and even 
before his Jaft moments if he dared ; but 
the fhock which fuch a refolution might 
cena have occafioned, alarmed his 
ears, and he was too tenacious of power 
to quit it upon any other motive than 
that he could hold it no longer. This 
is fo much in character, that it is very 
probable he might have tried it upon 
Tiberius in his leng death-bed conver- 
fation with him at Nola. Suetonius 
fays that the conference was long and 
private; and he adds that Auguftus, 
after his converfation with his fucceffor, 
never turned his thoughts te any import- 
ant bufinefs, or in other words, any 
matter of ftate whatever. The fecrecy 
of this conference very much favours this 
conjecture, that he made an attempt to 
diffuade Tiberius from holding on the 
empire, and it is likely that it might 
make ferious impreffions on Tiberius’s 
mind, as to the meafure propoees for 
we can never believe that the repug- 
nance with which Tiberius took the 
oT of government upon him, was 
wholly feigned, though hiftorians agree 
in giving it that turn, his long and vo- 
luntary exile in the ifland of Khodety 
where he feemed for a time to have re- 
nounced all defire of fueceeding to the 
empire, might be a reafon with Auguf- 
tus for making this experiment upon @ 
man of his cold and fequeftered habits. 
At all events it is highly natural to eo 
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fe that Auguftus would not have clo- 
Fetted him in this manner, if it were only 
for the purpofe of giving him leffons 
and inftructions in the arts of govern- 
ment; for in that cafe his vanity, which 
made him act a part for applaufe even 
in his expiring moments, would have 
opened his doors to his Heong Casey at- 
tendants, that they might have been pre- 
fent to record his fayings; and we fhould 
have had as many fine maxims in his 
dying {peech, as Socrates uttered in his 
prifon, or Seneca in his bath: add to 
this, that he certainly bore no good-will 
to Tiberius, who was not a fucceflor to 
his mind, ‘nor could he wifh to elevate 
the Claudian family to the throne. It 
is not likely, however, that he altogether 
fucceeded with Tiberius, or brought 
him to make any promife of abdica- 
tion; but the author above quoted fays, 
he took no further account in public 
bufinefs, and therefore we may conclude 
the conference, if it took that turn, did 
not come to any fatisfactory conclufion 
or point. 


(To be continued.) 





SKETCH of th LIFE of the 
DUCHESS of KINGSTON. 


(Concluded from p. 468.) 
W HILE the houfe at Mont Marthe 


was repairing, the duchess made an- 
other trip to Peterfburgh, where, how- 
ever, fhe did not remain long, and on 
her return to France, entered into a ne- 
gociation for the purchafe of the terri- 
tory of Saint Affife, near Paris. ‘This 
place was pleafantly fituated, and a- 
bounded with game. The manfion con- 
tained three hundred beds ; it belonged 
to the king’s brother; and the duchefs 
agreed to pay for it the enormous fum 
of fifty-five thoufand pounds. But as 
it was impoffible to advance fo much 
money at once, inftalments were pro- 
pofed and accepted. Mefirs. Drum- 
monds were applied to, and fecurities 
having been lodged in their hands, 
twenty-five thoufand pounds were ac- 
tually paid for this eftate, the annual in- 
come of which does not exceed three 
thoufand pounds a year. 
If it be afked, for whom this eftate, 
thus purchafed under every inconve- 
bicace, was actually inten 
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per anfwer will be, that to vanity there 
is no end; one other reafon, however, 
may be offered, at the time of the pur- 
Hchafe a reconcitiation had taken place 
between her and Mr. Meadows. She 
had fcareely, howeyer, taken poffeffion 
of her new domain, when her meannefs, 
broke out. We have mentioned that 
the lands abounded with game, they 
were alfo flocked with multitudes of 
rabbits, and thefle the duchefs caufed to 
be flaughtered, felling in the firft week 
of her ownerfhip as many as produced 
upwards of three hundred pounds fterl- 


ing. 

in Ruffia her grace had been equally 
provident. On the eftate called Chud- 
leigh, which fhe purchafed near Peterf- 
burgh, fhe had built an inn for the re- 
ception and accommodation of ftrangers. 
Here a liquor, which the Ruffians call 
evatkg, was fold. It is made from bar- 
ley and other vegetables, which when 
diftilled produce an intoxicating fpirit. 
The project of the éuchels was, to ma- 
nufacture this flow poifon on her own 
eftate and to have fupplied the inn with 
it; but, after lofing a confiderable fum, 
the fcheme failed. 

We have mentioned her purchafe at 
Mont Marthe, and that the original pro- 
prietor commenced a fuit againft her. 
This fuit had been fome time pending, 
and fhe had indulged the moft fanguine 
hopes of fucceeding, when fhe received 
intelligence that the court had given 
judgment againft her. The fudden com- 
munication operated on her like an elec- 
trical ftroke, from which having reco- 
vered, fhe broke out into a violent rage, 
and in the conflict of her paflions burft 
a blood-veffel.. Her fituation, however, 
did not appear dangerous till the morn- 
ing of the 26th of Auguft, 1788, when 
fhe infifted upon rifing out of bed, againft 
the folicitations of her favourite woman, 
She according arofe, defiring her at- 
tendant to difobey her at her peril. ‘I 
will get up,’”’ faid fhe, ** and walk about 
the room—ring for my fecretary to aft 
me.” 

She was obeyed, was dreffed, and the 
fecretary entered the chamber. 

The duchefs leaned on his arm—fhe 
walked about the room, and called for 
a glafs of Madeira and a toaft, fay- 
img, ** I thall be quite well after taking 
it—but let it be a large glafs of wine.” 





? the pro- | 


The attendant reluctantly brought the 
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wine, which her lady having fwallowed, 
fhe then fai, ‘* Iam perfectly recover- 


ed; I knew the Madeira would do me}, 


good. My heart feels oddly, I will have 
another glafs.”’ 

The fervant here obferved, that fuch 
a quantity of wine drank in the morn- 
ing, might intoxicate rather than bene- 
fit. ‘The duchets perfifted in her orders, 


and the ftcond glafs of Madeira being | 


prefented, fhe drank it off, and faid, ‘1 
am now charmingly indeed.” 


Having again walked about the room, | 


fhe complaiited of being weary, and faid, 
¢* T will lie on the couch. 1 can fleep, 
and after a fleep I fhall be entirely re- 
covered.” She then fat on the couch, 
a female fervant holding cach hand— 
but from that fleep the never more awoke, 
and it was fome time before her attend- 
ants difcovered that fhe was dead. 

The condyét of this remarkable wo- 
man points out the character of her 
mind. Her vices, her errors, her weak- 
nefles, were all corfpicuous; yet they 
were various and for ever changing. 
Though in her early days fhe attracted 
many admirers, yet fhe fecured few 
friends; aud from her conviction to her 
death, fhe could not boaft of having at- 
tached to her interefl a fingle confident 
on whole affection fhe conld depend. 

Among her qualities was a mafculine 
courage, which the proved not to be af- 
fected; when at Rome fhe compelled 
Jenkins the banker to deliver up her 
property, with a piftol at his breaft; 
and on aroad in Ruffia fhe difcharged 
two fhots from her carriage at a party 
fhe fufpected to be robbers. She always 
had loaded arms at her bed-fide, and her 
domeftics had orders neVer to enter her 
room unlefs the bell rung, leit in her 
furprize fhe might “ire at them. 

Pencing her trial the ferocity of her 
jpirit frequently broke out, particularly 
when fhe was ordered to withdraw from 
the har. And the moment her convic- 
tion was pronounced. fhe turned to Mr. 
Glover, and faid, ** You hear that I am 
conviéted; there are blunderbufles and 


piftols at Kingfton Houfe, go there di- | 


rectly, turn all the fervants out of doors, 
and keep poffeffion of the houfe for me 
by force. 

The lofs of her title affeted her much; 
it was more dear to her than reputation; 
at.d when her fervants defired to know 
how they were to addrefs her, fhe an- 





fwered, in an imperious tone, ‘call me 
duchefs of Kingfton to be fure.”’ 

Her health was remarkably good, and 
her appetite keen; the very day before 
her death fhe devoured a brace of par- 
tridges, and a quantity of other game at 
one meal. She was never known to be 








ill but twice, once at Peterfourgh, when 
lan epidemic difeafe was general, and 
once on her return from Rome to meet 
her trial. Asa prefervative to her con- 
ftitution, fhe braved all elements, and 
feidom had a fire in her chamber. She 
fat up late, rofe early, and cold water 
| and phlebotomy were her conftant re- 
medies. 

Living many years in a court, it is no 
vonder that her manners were polithed, 
and her actions fometimes graceful: but 
fhe was deftitute of fincerity ; liberal in 
promifing, a niggard in performance, 
fhifting her friends like her garments. 
To dictate letters to perfons of diflinc- 
tion was a conftant amufement. On 
her conviction fhe had one epifile dif- 
patched to the Pruflian monarch, an- 
| other to the emprefs of Ruffia, and in 
leach was the following paragraph: 
|** Dear friend, on whom alone I rely, 
| under God, for confolation in my afflic- 
tions, Iam overwhelmed like poor Da- 
| vid in troubles, but there are princes 
gracioufly inclined alfo, like David, to 
fuccour the oppreffed.” 

Her will may be confidered an em- 
blem of herfelf. It difplays every trait 
of her character, and will probably be 
productive of much trouble and litiga- 
tion. The moft remarkable legacy isa 
bequeft of a large fum to her profecutor; 
a legacy of diamonds to the countefs of 
Salifbury, merely becaufe they had fome 
centuries ago bélonged to a countefs of 
that title ; and the orders refpecting her 
burial which were as fellow: ‘ I defire 
to be buried in the following manner: 
viz. to be embalmed; and if I die in 
Ruffia, I moft humbly befeech her Im- 
perial majefly to permit that I may be 
privately buried, mm fuch place and im 
, manner, as it fhall pleafe her majefty to 
order, wifhing and defiring that it may 
be in the fame province whe fhe her- 
felf may will my body to repofe, where 
my heart has been with her this long 
time ; but if I die near England, I defire 
that my body may be tran{ported, with 
out pomp, and buried in the church of 


Chudleigh, where I will, that a hand- 
fome 
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The Voluptuary’s Soliloguy, * £05. 


fome monument may be made and e- 
rected, for which purpofe I order my 
teftamentary executors to Jay out the 
fun of five hundred pounds.” 





The VoLUPTUARY’s SOLILOQUY. 


| Find myfelf in poffeffion of an eftate, 


which has devolved upon me without 


"any pains of my own. I have youth 


and health to enjoy it, and I am deter- 
mined fo todo. Pleafure is my object, 
and I mutt therefore fo contrive as to 
make that object Jaiting and fatisfactory. 
If I throw the means away, I can no 
longer compafs the end; this is felf-evi- 
dent. I perceive, therefore, that I muft 
not game; for though I like play, I do 
not like to Jofe that which alone can 
purchafe every pleafure F propofe to tn- 
joy; and I do not fee that the chance 
of winning other people’s money can 
compenfate for the pain I muft fuffer if 
I lofe my own. An addition to my for- 
tune can only give fupertluities ; the lofs 
of it may take away even neceflaries ; 
and in the mean time I have enough for 
every other gratification, but the delpe- 
rate one of deep play. It is refolved, 
therefore, that I will not be a gamefter ; 
there isnot common fenfe in the thought, 
and therefore I renounce it. 


But if I give up gaming, I will take, 


my {wing of pleafure, that I am deter- 
mined upon; I muft therefore afk my- 
felf the queftion, What is pleafure? Is 
it high living and hard drinking? I have 
my own choice to make, therefore I muft 
take fume time to confider of it. There 
is nothing very elegant in it I muft con- 
fefs ; a glutton is but a forry fellow, and 
a drynkard is a beaft. Befides, I am 
not fure my conftitution can ftand againft 
it; I fhall get the gout, that would be 
the devil; I thal! grow out of all fhape ; 
I fhall have a red face full of*blotches, a 
foul breath, and be loathfome to the wo- 
men; I cannot bear to think of that, for 
I doat upon the women, and therefore 
adieu to the bottle and all its concomi- 
tants; I prefer the favoirs of the fair 
fex to the company of the foakers, and 
fo there is an end to all drinking ; I will 
be fober only becaufe I love pleafure. 
But if I give up wine for women, I 
will repay myfelf for the facrifice ; I will 
have the fineft girls that money can pur- 


chafe. Money, did I fay? What a 





found is that! Am I to buy beauty with 
money, and cannot buy love too? for 
there is no pleafure even in beauty with- 
out love, I find myfelf gravelled by this 
unlucky queftion. Mercenary love, that 
is nonienfe; it is flat hypocrify; it is 
difgufting. I fhould loathe the fawning 
carefles of a diflembling harlqt, whom I 
pay for falfe fondnefs. I find I am 
wrong again; I cannot fall in love with 
a harlot; fhe muft be a modeft woman. 
And when that befals me, what then? 
Why then, if I am terribly m love in- 
deed, and cannot be happy without her, 
there is no other choice left me; I think 
I muft even marry her, nay I am fure I 
muft; for if pleafure leads that way, 
pleafure is my object, and marriage is 
my lot; I am determined therefore to 
marry, only becaule 1 love pleafure. 
Well, now that] have given up all other 
women for a wife, I am refolved to take 
pleafure enough in the pofleffion of her; 
I muft be cautious, therefore, that no- 
body elfe takes the fame pleafure too, 
for otherwife how have I bettered my- 
felf ; I might as well have remained up- 
on the common; I fhould be a fool in- 
deed to pay fuch a price for a purchafe, 
and let in my neighbours for a thare ; 
therefore I am determined to keep her 
to myfelf; for pleafure is my only ob- 
ject, and this I take is a fort of pleafure 
that does not confift in participation. 
The next queftion is, how I muft 
contrive to keep her to myfelf—Not by 
force; not by locking up; there is no 
pleafure in that notion: compulfion is 
out ef the cafe; inclination, therefore, 
the next thing ; I muft make it her own 
choice to be faithful. It feems then to 
be incumbent upon me to make a wife 
choice, to look well before I fix upon a 
wife, and to ufe her well when I have 
fixed. I will be very kind to her, be- 
caufe I will not deftroy-my own plea- 
‘ure; and I will be very careful of the 
temptations I expofe her to for the fame 
reafon. She fhall not lead the life of 
your fine town-ladies; I have a charm- 
ing place in the country; I will pafs 
moft my time in the country; there fhe 
will be fafe, and I thall be happy. I love 
pleafure, and therefore I will have little 
to do with that curfed intriguing town 
of London ; I am determined to make 
my houfe in the country as pleafant as 
poffible. , 
But if I give up the gaieties of a = 
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life, and the club, and the gamiog-table, 
and the girls, for a wife and the country, 
I will have the {ports of the country in 

rfedtion. J will keep the beft pack of 
mnary in England, and hunt every day 
in the week—But hold a moment there; 
what will become of my wife all the 
while I am following the hounds? Will 
fhe follow nobody? Wil! nobody follow 
her? A pretty figure I fhall make to be 
chacing a fiag, and come home with 
the horns. At leaft J fhall not rifque 
the experiment ; I cannot take her with 
me, for that would fpoil my pleasure ; 
and I hate a herfe-deg woman; I will 
keep no whipper-in in petticoats. I per- 
ceive, therefore, I muit give up the chafe, 
for 1 am determined nothing fhall ftand 
in the way of my pleafure. 

Why then I mult find out fome a- 
mufement that my wife can partake in ; 
we mui ride about the park in fine 


. weather, we mult vifit the grounds and 


the gardens, and plan out improvements 
and make plantations; it will be rare 
employment for the poor people—that 
is a thought that never ruck me before; 
methinks there mult be a great deal of 
pleafure in fetting the poor to work. I 
fhall like a farm for the fame reafon, and 
my wife will take pleafure in a dairy ; 
the fhall have the moft elegant dairy in 
England. And I will build a conferva- 
tory; and the fhall have fuch plants and 
fuch flowers! I have a notion I hhall 
take pleafure in them myfelf. And then 
there is a thoufand things to do within 
doors; it is a fine old manfion, that is 


run Mad. 


and horfes, or employ either money, 
health, affections, or time in any other 
pleafures or purfuits than thefe, which 
[ now perceive will lead me to folid 
happinets in this life, and fecure me a 
good chance for what may bcfal me 
hereafter. 





A Night Scene in the claffical Ture ; or, 
UOTATION RUN MAD. 
In @ Letter. 

Dear Jack, 

‘THOUGH at this prefent juncture, 
* Superos SS confcia jdera teftor, ¥ am 
In no very good condition to write let- 
ters, feceffum feribentes (D otium gues 
runt, becaute my head aches, accefit 
Jervor capiti, ,and with laft night’s 
drinking my hand trembles, guid non 
ebrietus defignat; yet I cannot forbear, 
tenet infanabile multes, to fend you an 
accour:t of our meeting, forfan et hee 
olim meminife juvabit, and what hap- 
pened upon it, exitus afa probat; but 
I’ll endeavour to be as brief as I can, 
Jumma fequar faftigia rerum, for I hate 
prolixity. 

You muft know then, overint uni- 
verf, that a parcel of young fellows of 
us, im cura curanda plus «quo, metto 
drink fome wine fent out of the country; 
O rus, quando ego te ajpictam! At firft 
we were exceedingly cheerful and merry, 





} 
! 


nunc te Bacche, canam; the glaflfes flew 
like lightning, mec mora nec requics; we 


the truth of it; I will give it an entire | drank profperity to Old England, dulce 


repair; it wants new furniture; that 
will be very pleafant work for my wife. 
I perceive i could not afford to keep 
hounds and do this into the bargain: 
but this will reduce my exnence almoft 
to nothing, and then my wife will par- 
take of it. And we wi! have mufic and 
books: I recollect that I have got an 
excellent library—there is another plea- 
fure I had never thought of. And then 
no doubt we fhall have children; and 
they are very pleafant company, when 
they can talk and underftand what is 
faid tothem. And now I begin to re- 
colle&t, I find there is a vaft many plea- 
fures in the life I have chalked out, and 
what a fool fhould | be to throw away 
my moncy at the gaming-table, or my 
health at any table, or my affections up- 
op harlots, pr my time’ upon hounds 


| 





&S decorum eff pro patria; nor was the 
beft in Chriftendom forgot, /Pelunca 
alta fuil vafloque immanis Liatus. You 
know the old faying, usfcet ampla dolore 
volupias; people feldom know when to 
leave off; but mark what followed, ;/2- 
lix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. 
Nothing but bloodfhed, cuffs, and blows, 
bella, borida bella! and a woman was 
the caufe, dux femina fadi. One of 
us happened to be in love, amor wincit 
omnia, {o propofed his miftreis’s health 
in a bumper, Nedia fex cyanthis, fwear- 
ing fhe was an angel and a goddefs, 
trabit fua quemque voluptas; but his 
next neighbour refufed to pledge him ; 
nemo impune 3 one ill word begot an- 
other, verba accufandi genetivum regunt. 
At length we were all hooked in the 
quarrel, O miferi, que tania infania - 
oes ! 
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wes! Tt was to no purpofe to preach 
ace, in campo fiquis afellum. One had 
Pie jaw broke, quantum mutatus, fell 
down on the floor, dat gemitwm tellus 3 
where he lay, procumbit humi bos. In 
fhort, the deftruction was univerfal, pee 
wvacat pars nulla. At length the land- 
lord appeared, wir gregis ipfe caper, 
with a conftable and mob of watchmen 
at his heels. What, fays he, do you 
think there are no magiflrates in the 
neighbourhood, credite avecos Danaos? 
What fhall the magiftrates do if you 
thus prefume? Quid domini facient, au- 
dent cum talia fures? Upon this the 
mutiny was quathed, omnis pelagi cecidit 
Jfragor. However, I fhall have more 
wit for the future; excufe this tedious 
letter, veniam petimus dabimufque vi- 
fim. I promife you, ne quid nimis 
all Levapiber be the word with me, ne 
me verbo fi [crinia Lippi compilaffe putes, 
werbum non amplius addam. 
Being with refpect, primi die mibi, 
Your moft obedient, 
VALE. 


Account of New Books and Pampblets. 





Account of New Books and Pam- 
PHLETS. 


Effays on the afive Powers of Man. 
By Thomas Reid, D. D. 4to. 1.15. 
Robinfons. 

‘THE fubject of thefe Effays ‘are the 

active powers of the mind, and in 

thefe powers the author thinks, that the 
human fpecies is fuperior to brutes by 
the poffeffion of felf-government. and a 
difcriminating principle of right and 
wrong, independent of our appetites and 
paffions. Thefe eflays are not all equally 
entitled to eulogium; but feveral of 
them are written in a ftyle accurate and 
perfpicuous, and they all difplay a con- 
fiderable fhare of ingenuity and reflec- 
tion. 

Memoir of a Map of Hindooflan; or the 
Mogul Empire: with an Introduétion 
slluftrative of the Geography and pre- 
Sent Divifion of that Country: and a 
Map of the Countries fituated betaween 
the Head of the Indus and the Ca/- 
pian Sea. By James Rennel, F. R. S. 
4to. 16s. Faden. 5 
This work is of great importance to 

the commerce of England. In many 


parts it illuftrates ancient hiftory, ‘and ' 
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throughout difplay- extraordinary kill, 
accuracy and knowledge. In a fcientific 
view it is truly valuable, and abounds 
with entertaining anecdotes, and curious 
defcriptions. . 


A Provincial Gloffary ; with a Collece 
tion of local Proverbs, and perarer 
Superflitions. By Francis Grote, E/q. 
F. A. S. 8vo. 65. Hooper. 

This gloffary, though extremely ene 
tertaining is incomplete; it is to be 
hoped, therefore, that the induftrious 
colleGtor will extend it. 


Difguifitions on feveral Subje&s. By 
Richard Worthington, M. Ds t2ee. 
rs. Johnfon. 

The doctor does not appear deeply 
read in metaphylics, but is pleafing even 
where he fails of convincing, and though 
his eflays are deficient in novelty, they 
are remarkable for {prightlinets. 


The Olla Podrida; a periodical Work 
complete, in forty-four Numbers. 8vo. 
6s. Dilly. 

Though the fubjects in this colleQion 
have been repeatedly difcufled, and are 
indecded exhaufted ; yet our author has 
given them fuch pleafing ornaments that 
we find them interefting. He is not, 
however, always equally fuccefsful for 
they defcribe but indifferently the man- 
ners of the world. 


A Treatife on Medical and Pharmaceu- 
tical Ghymifiry, and the Materia Me- 
dica. By Donold Monro, M. D. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 18s. Cadell. 

This work was compiled in the year 

1760, of courfe it is erroneous and im- 

erfect, where it treats of chymiftry. 
‘he defign is good, but the execution 


.cannot be approved, and it is to be 


withed the author would re-wnte it. 


The Ue of the Ge-Organon and improved 
Analemma; or Subfiitutes for the 
Terrefirial and Celeflial Globes, ine 
vented by B. Donne, &e. 

The inftruments defcribed in this 
pamphlet are extremely ufeful, and be- 
ing portable, on many uccalions, are 
preferable to globes. Several of the 
problems are new and curious. 


Le Vin Du Pays. $vo. 25. Robfon. 
Written in the true ftyle of French 


vivacity, freedom of expreflion, and li- 
berality of thinking. “i 
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The Hiftory of the Reign of Peter the 
Gruel, King of Caftile and Leon. By 
John Talbot Dillon, B/7. B.S. R. E. 
2 Vols. Svo. 10s. Richardfon. 


This hiftory is little more than a 
tranflation from the Spanifh, but muft 
be confidered an acquifition to an Eng- 
lith library, though the ftyle is often 
faulty. 

An Effay on the Caufes of the Variety of 
Complexion and Figure in the Human 
Species. By the Rev. Samuel Stan- 
hope Smith, D. D. 8vo. 3s. Elliot. 


This eflay is by no means fatisfactory. 


It is in many parts inaccurate, often 
confufed, nay fometimes fallacious. Dr. 
Smith confiders the negroes a different 
fpecies; a pofition which will never meet 
he approbation of the benevolent— 
though they are black, they are men. 


The Connefion of Life with Refpiration. 
By Edmund Goodwyn, M.D. 8-0. 
3s. Johnfon. 
Though the opinions in this very re- 

fpectable work are generally carried too 

far, yet they are always well founded. 


Pra&ical Differtations on Nervous Com- 
plaints, and other Difeafes intident to 
the Human Body. By Mr. Neale. 
Svo. ss. 6d. Faulder. 

He who reads thefe Differtations muft 
labour to underfiand. 


Thoughts on the Cancer of the Brea. 
By George Bell. 800. rs. Johnfon. 
A work of candour, breathing bene- 

volefce; in which the author recom- 

mends the patient to wath the fore with 

a f{tream of warm water, impelled by a 
ifton, but perhaps a fyringe would an- 

wer the purpole. Alfio to ufe foft 

poultices from the mucilages of flax feed 
with the bruifed leaves, and fometimes 

the juice of hemlock, and occafionally a 

watry folution of opium. 


Critical Introduion to the Study of Fe- 
° ° » & . : , 
wers. Read at the Collere of Phy- 


The Art of the Stage. 





JSicians, for the Gulflonian LeSures. | 


By Francis Riollay, AJ. D. Sve. as. 

Cadell. 

The dotor’s Latin is good and ele- 
gant. 


by fifteen Engravings. 
errar. Swo. 65. Lane. 
A ufeful and entertaining work. 


By John 


Royal Recollections on a“Tour to Chelten- 
ham in the Year 1788. 8ve. 25. 6d. 
Ridgway. 

The humour of the writer certainly 
entitles him to an elevation upon the 
pillory. 





The ART of the STAGE, 
Essay VI. 


[EF the poet does not invent a proper 

fubject or fable for his drama, he 
commits an inexcufable fault, for being 
mafter of the matter as well as the form, 
the mifcarriage of the play can only be 
attributed to his want of conduct in the 
bufinefs, and the errors of his own ima- 
gination. Every interefting fubje& is 
not fuited to the ftage; the moft beau- 
tiful circumftances may be improper for 
a drama: thus the Theodora of Cor- 
neille, though an ingenious compofition, 
abounding with variety, replete with 
changes, and the paflions finely wrought, 
did not meet with approbation, becaule 
the whole bufinefs turned upon the.pro- 
ftitution of Theodora to the public 
flews, which difgufted the audience, 
though the poet conducted his fable with 
admirable delicacy. On the other hand 
we meet with fubjects finely adapted to 
the drama, as that of Sophonifba, who 
was a widow and a wife, loft her king- 
dom and recovered it in one day. 

In chufing a fable, therefore, the au- 
thor fhould attend to at leaft one of three 
things: interelling paffions; .a pleafing 
and intricate plot; or an extraordinary 
fpetacle. And, if thesftory will bear 
it, or the poet’s imagination can fupply 
the play with them all, it will be a fur- 


| ther improvement, provided he obferves 


a juft moderation; for though a poem 
ought not to be without a plot, nor 
without paffions, or fhowy {pectacless 
yet the fable fhould never be loaded with 


| any of them. Violent paffions often re- 


peated numb the feelings, and prevent 
the foul from fympathizing ; a multitude 
of incidents and intricate intrigues dif- 


tract the mind, and confound the me- 


The Hiflory of Limerick, eeclefafical, | mory; and much fhow takes up more 
civil, and military, from the earlie/ | time than can be allowed from the i- 
Records to the Year $787. Ilufrated | vrivfic bufinels of the fable. 
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_ . If it be afked what is the meafure of 


employing incidents, paffions, and fhow, 
the anfwer is, it muft depend on the 
writér’s judgment; and it may happen 
that a drama may be fo happily con- 
trived, that the preparation of the inci- 
dents, and the variety of the paflions, 
fhall correét the defect of their abund- 
ance, and that the art of the fcenery and 
machinery hall be fo well said 
that they may eafily be brought forward 
in every act; -but at prefent machinery 
is of little ufe in the theatres, except in 
thofe ftupid pantomines which annually 
difgrace che bigs. : 

Let us now confider how far the poet 
may indulge his fancy in altering a true 
ftory in order to adapt it for the ftage. 
Upon this point various opinions have 
been held both by the ancient and mo- 
dern critics; but the moft reafonable 
opinion appears to be, that the dramatic 
author may not only make alterations in 
the circumftances, but in the principal! 
action itfelf, provided he thereby con- 
ftructs an excellent fable. 

The ftage, therefore, does not prefent 
things as they have been, but as they 
ought to be; for the poet muft, in the 
fubject he. chufes, retorm every thing 
that is not accommodated to the rules of 
his art ; as a painter does when he works 
upon an imperfect model. 

The hiftorian is bound to recite mat- 
ter of fact, and if he adds or fupprefles 
he offends againft his duty and againi 
veracity. ‘Ihe epic poet is to magnify 
all events by fiction, and the dramatic 
poet ought to fhow all things in a ftate 
of decency, probability and pleafingnefs. 
It is true if a tory is capable of dramatic 
ornaments, the poet ought to preferve 
the true events, but if not, he is juftifi- 
able in making any part of it yield to 
the rules of his art, and to his delign of 
delighting the audience. 

The judgment of Horace may be ob- 
jected to this rule. He fays the poet 
ought 1n his ftory to follow the common 
received opinion, or at leaft to invent 
things that may be as contormable to it 
as poffible. Tothisit may be anfwered, 
that Horace does not in this dpinion al- 
lude to the fubjeCt of the play, but to the 
cuftoms and morals which ought to be 
given to the characters, who ought not 
to be reprefented different from what 
thev were believed; as for example, to 
make Richard a coward, Ventidius a fop, 

Nov. 1788. 
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or queen Elizabeth mild; and this Vof- 
fius has obferved in his Art of Poetry, 
Yet it muft be acknowledged that a re- 
cent known flory freth in the minds of 
the people, thould be altered with great 
caution; but if fuch a ftory be not pro- 
per why nor abandon it, rather than 
make a bad play by tenacioufly adhering 
to facts. 

Ariftotle was of this opinion: and as 
to the ancient poets they always took 
the liberty of altering, as appears from 
the various ways in which they have 
written the fame ftory: as for example, 
the adventures of Po!ydorus are different 
in Euripides and Virgil. Sophocles kiils 
Ernon and Antigone but Euripides, who 
has written two plays on théir wi 
marries them in one, which contradicts 
what he has done in another called. the 
Pheenician Ladies. Sophocles, in his 
Oedipus, makes Jocafta ftrangle herfelf ; 
Euripides makes herlive till the combat of 
her fons Eteocles and ‘olynices, and then 
fhe kills herfelf upon their dead bodies. 
Electra and Oreltes are very different in 
many circumftances, though both works 
of the fame poet ; but in fhort, the four 
tragic poets of the Greeks, whofe works 
have come down to us, all differ in dif- 
pofing the fame ftories, and probabl 
were the caufe of the diforder whie 
confufes the hiftory and chronology of 
thofe times; becaufe, having changed 
times and events to anfwer their own 
purpofes, they have miflead thofe hifto- 
rians who have fearched in their works 
for information. Any perfon who has 
read the Electra of Euripides, that of 
Sophocles, and the Czphores of Efchy- 
lus, will eafily fee that they made nd 
difficulty of contradicting one another 
and theafelves. 


[To be continued.} 
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On the various Modes that have pre- 
vailed of communicating Ideas to the 
Public, particularly on the Art of 
Printing. 

HAT the defire of knowledge for 

its own fake, or, as it is called’ in 
an advanced ftate of fociety, ** The love 
of letters,” is an adventitious 
unknown to nature, and to be clailed 
among the refisemems of civiligarion, 
is an opinion unfi by experience, 


and derogatory from the native signing 
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of ® rational creature. Fancy and fenti- 
ment, the powers of the intellect, and 
the feelings of the heart, are, perhaps, 
by nature ‘equally ftrong and fufceptible 
in the rude Indian, and in the polifhed 
member of an eftablifhed community. 
Perhaps thefe fimilar powers would be 
equally fit for exertion, and thefe pro- 
penfities equally importunate for gratifi- 
cation, if the favage were not conftantly 
engaged in providing for the neceflary 
fuftenance, which, without his own in- 
terpofition, is commonly fecured to the 
philofopher. , 

The pupil of mature, under al! his dif- 
advantages, fecis the impulfe of a {pecies 
of literary curiofity, and feeks its fatis- 
faction. He poffefles the faculty of me- 
mory; he muft therefore, without the 
co-operation of his will, remember many 
of the impreffions received by the fenfes: 
he has a power of refleGlion which will 
teach him to reafon and draw inferences, 
without defigning it, from the objects of 
his experience and obfervation. He feels 
within himfelf an imagination, capable 
of recalling paft ideas of pleafure and 
pain, and apt to be delighted by beauty, 
novelty, and grandeur. [Every natura! 
exertion of natural faculties is attended 
with fatisfa€tion. He feels it from the 
unpremeditated exertions of the méntal 
powers; he tacitly acknowledges it to 
be congenial to his mind, and of courfe 
endeavours to repeat, to extend, and to 
prolong it: but the objets will fall un- 
der the notice of his own fenfes, and his 
perfonal experience, are infvfficient in 
number and importance to fatisfy his 
capacity. He is led to enquire what 
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paft among his forefathers, and in his + 


turn is requelted by his progeny to com- 

municate his own remarks fuperadded 

to the information of jis ancellors. 
Such probably is the origin of tradi- 


-—— 


fio; a mode of communicating know- | 
ledge, once univertal, and ftill, perhaps, | 


fubfifting in the newly difcovered iflands 
of the Pacific Ocean, on the banks of the 
Senega!, and at the foot of the Andes. 
Beneath the fhade of his plantain, the 
patriarch Indian {till recites the divine 
origin of his tribe or family, the warlike 
actions of his anceftor, and of his own 
perfonal prowefs.. The attentive audi- 
ence carry-away the fale, and fupply the 
deteéts of memory bythe did of imagin- 
ation. The ftory fpreads, time gives it 
a fanction, and at laft at is found to con- 





ftitute the moft authentic hiftory, how- 
ever obfcure and fabulous, of the origirt 
of a nation, after it has emerged from 
barbarifm, and is become the feat of arts 
and learning. 

In the earlieft and rudeft ftate of li- 
teratue, if we may give that appellation 
to the efforts of the intelle@tual faculties 
where letters are unknown, is often pro- 
duced the moft animated, and perhaps 
moft perfect, though Jeaft artificial, poe- 
try. Hiftoric truth is indeed, little re- 
garded, as it is addrefled to reafon ra- 
ther than to fancy; but poetic compo- 
fition appears with marks of genius ap- 
proaching to in{piration. From his me- 
mory, or his invention, or from both, 
the favage is heard to pour forth the 
fong of war, and to warble the notes of 
love, warm with the fentiments of a 
feeling heart, and compenfating for the 
want of regularity and grace, by the 
ftrength and vivacity of natural expref- 
fion. 

If we believe the reprefentations of 
fome writers, poems equal in length to 
the moit celebrated epopeas of Greece 
and Kome, have been handed down 
without the aid of letters from the re- 
moteit antiquity to the prefent day; and 
in our own country, and in our own 
times, traditional tales, poetic and pro- 
faic, are known to abound in that loweft 
clafs among us, who are yet unacquaint- 
ed with the elements of learning. The 
tenant of the cottage, flupid and incu- 
rious as he may appear to the polite ob- 
ferver, has his fund of entertaining 
knowledge, and knows how to enliven 
the winter evening witl 
giants, and inchantments, which he be- 
lieved of the word of his progenitors, 
and which his hearers receive with equal 
pleafure and credulity, intending to 
tranimit them to the rifing generation. 

The early appearance, and the uni- 
verfality of traditional learning, fcems 
tu eRablifh the opinion, that the love of 
letters is among the firft and importu- 
nate defires inherent in the human hear. 
We fee it believing abfyrdity, and cd- 
miring nonfenfe ; we fee i bearing one 
of the flrongeit characteriftice of natural 
inclinations, a prorerefs to neglect reas 
fon in purfuit of gratification. 

This ardent love of knowledge which 
gave rife to tradition, foon invented im- 
provements which fuperfeded its general 
neceffity, It was foou found to be at- 

tcitue 
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tended with great inconveniences, and 
ta be defective in its moft perfect ftate. 
A thoufand important circumitances 
muft neceffSrily elude the moft. retentive 
memory, and befide the evils refulting 
from the weaknefs of that faculty, and 
from the general inclination to exagge- 
rate and embellifh the fimplicity of truth, 
the want of written flandards to appeal 
to, afforded conftant opportunities for 
impofition. Uprightnefs of intention, 
and ftrength of memory, were not al- 
ways united in thofe who undertook the 
recital of events. Accuracy and juftnefs 
of reprefentation were rare, and the civil 
hiftory of every people, without a fingle 
exception, is, in its firft periods, dark 
and incoherent, fuch as might be expect- 
ed from oral authority. 

‘The inventor of means to fupply the 
defects of memory, and to preclude the 
opportunity of deceit, it is obvious to 
conclude, would be confidered as a great 
benefactor to mankind, and be elevated 
by the exulerant gratitude of a rude 
age, above the rank of humanity. To 
‘Theuth, the inventor of Ictters among 
the Egyptians, and to the fame perfon- 
age, under the name of Hermes among 
the Grecks, divine honours were paid ; 
an apotheofis furely as juftifiable on 
principles of reafon, as that of Bacchus 
the cultivator of the vine, or of Hercules 
the cleanfer of ghe Augean ftable. 

To communicate their difcovery, the 
inventors of literary fymbols found it ne- 


_ceflary to mark them on fome fubflance 


fifceptible of imprefion or penetration. 
What that fubflance was, is a fubject of 
curious, but unimportant enquiry. The 
original mode of infcribing the newly 
difcovered characters, however conduct- 
ed, was probably very imperfect; but as 
it happens in all difcoveries of momen- 
tiry confequence, the idea of it once 
ftarted, was purfued with that general 
ardour and attention, which never fails 
to produce great improvement. ‘The 
ftone, the palm leaf, the biblos or bark 
of the linden tree, the leaden tablet, the 
pepyrus manufactured into the charta, 
the parchment, and the pugillares, re- 
fpectively ferved, as progreflive advance- 
ment fuggefted, or ds convehience re- 
quired, to receive the written lucubra- 
tions of the ancient poet, philofopher, 
legifjator, and hiftorian. ' 

That many of the nobleft efforts of 
ancient genius, though committed to 
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writing on fubftances fo frail as the pa- 
pyrus, and fo fubject to erafure as the 
waxen tablet, fhould have reached the 
prefent age, is an event only to be ac- 
counted for, by fuppofing that their con- 
{fpicuous beauties occafioned uncommon 
vigilance and folicitude in their prefery- 
ation, 

At a very late period, a fubftance 
formed of macerated linen, was found 
fuperior in beauty, convenience and dur- 
ation, and better adapted to the purpofes 
of literature, than all the prior devices 
of mechanical ingenuity. It derived its 
name from the Hag that grew on the 
banks of the Nile, which, though it in 
fome degree refembled, it greatly ex- 
celled. Porous, yet of firm coniexture, 
it admitted the infcription of charafters 
with a facility, equalled only by the re- 
tention with which it preferved them. 
By the cafe with which it was procured 
and initribed, it relcued the ancient au- 
thors from the poflibility of oblivion, 
and may flrictly he faid to have formed 
that monument more durable than brafs, 
which a celebrated post prophefied to 
himfelf with a confidence, juftified at 
length by the literal accomplifhment of 
his prediction. 

The bufinefs of tranfcribing the re- 
mains of Grecian and Koman literature, 
became an ufcful, an innocent, and a 
pleafing employ to many of thofe who, 
in the dark ages, would clfe have pined 
in the lifflefs !anguor of monaflic retire- 
ment. Exempt from the avocations of 
civil life, incapable of literary exertion 
from the want of books and opportu- 
nities of improvement, they devoted the 
frequent intervals of religious duty, to 
the tranfcription of authors whom the 
often little underftood. The fervile of- 
fice of a mere copyilt was not difdained 
by thofe who knew not to invent; and 
the writers in the f{criptorium were in- 
fpired with an eimulation to excel, in the 
beauty and variety of their illuminations, 
the fidelity of their copy, and the maki- 
tude of their pe rformances. 

But when every letter of every copy 
was to be formed by the immediate o- 
peration of the hand, the moft perfe- 
vering affiduity could effect but little. 
They appear not to have Veen written 
with the rapidity of a modern tran- 
{criber, but with a formal ftiffnefs, or 
a correct elegance, equally inconfiftent 
with expedition. They were, therefore, 
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raré and confequently much valued, and 
whenever fold, were fold at a great price. 
Few, indeed, but crowned and mitred 
heads, of incorporated communities, 
were able to procure a number fufficient 
to merit the appellation of a library; 
and even the boafted libraries of princes 
and prelates were fuch, as are now ¢a- 
fily exceeded by every private collection. 
To be poor, with whatever ability or in- 
clination, was, at. one time, an infur- 
mountable obftacle to literary improve- 
ment: and perhaps, we indulge an un- 
reafunable acrimony in our general cen- 
fure of Monkifh floth and ignorance, 
not confidering that an involuntary fault 
ceafes to be blameable: that ignorance 
is neceffary where the means of inform- 
ation are * Bhs ; and that floth is not td 
be avoided where the requilites of pro- 
per employment are not attainable with- 
out great expence, or earneft folicitation. 
It was, perhaps, Iefs with a view to 
obviate thefe inconveniences than from 
the interefled motives of deriving greater 
gain by exacting the ufual price for co- 
pies multiplied with more eafe and ex- 
pedition, that a new mode was practiled, 
derived from the invention of the art of 
Printing—a difcovery which, of all! thofe 
recorded in civil hiftory, is of the moft 
important and extenfive confequence. 
That the firft produiions of the prefs 
were intended to pafs for manufcripts, 
we are led to conclude from the reiem- 
blance of the type to the written cha- 
racters, from the omiffion of illumina- 
tions which were to be fupplied by the 
pen to facilitate the deception, and from 
the inventor’s concealment of his pro- 
cefs, fo far as to incur fufpicion of witch- 
craft or magic, by which alone the firfl 
obfervers could account for the extraor- 
dinary multiplication of the tranfcripts. 
But the deceit was foon detected. 
The perfeét refemblance in the fhape of 
the letters, in the place and number of 
the words on every page the fingular 
correctnefs, and above a!l the numerous 
copies of the fame author, inevitably led 
toa difcovery of the truth. Toconceal 
it, indeed, was no longer delired, when 
refletion had fuggefted the great lucra- 
tive advantages, and the practicability of 
multiplying books without end by the 
procefs newly invented. It foon ap- 
peared, though it was not obvious at 
firft, that the new mode would be more 
agreeable to the reader as well as cafier 
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to the copyift, and that printed books 
would univerfally fuperfede the ufe of 
manufcripts, from a choice founded on 
judicious preferences. The art was foon 
poffeffed as a trade, and the bufinefs of 
copying, which had once afforded only 
amufement or gain to the curious and 
the idle, became the conftant employ- 
ment and fupport of a numerous tribe of 
artifans, and conftituted 2 very conli- 
derable fource of mercantile advantage. 

Of an art, which, ,though it had yet 
acquired but fmall degrees of perfection, 
appeared of moft extenfive utility in re- 
ligion, in politics, in literature, and even 
in commerce, no labour hath been fpared 
to inveftigate the hiftory; but enfortu- 
nately, the enquirers into the origin of 
arts, infligated by the zeal of minute cu- 
riofity to pufh their refearches too far 
back, often difcover them fo rude, ob- 
vious, and inartificial at their cofmmence- 
nrent, as to. refle&t very little honour on 
thofe whom they oftentatioufly exhibit 
as the earlieft inventors. Such has been 
the refult of the inveftigations of thofe, 
who, diffatisfied with the commonly re- 
ceived opinions on the date of the in- 
vention of printing, pretend to have 
diftovered traces of it many years before 
the firft production of Fauttus, in 1457; 
and it is true, that the Speculum Salutis, 
and a few other books are extant, which 
are, on good reafons, jutiged to have 
been ftamped, not printed, long before 
the erection of a prefs at Mentz: but 
the mode in which they were executed, 
like the Chinefe, bears but little refem- 
blance to the art of printing properly fo 
called ; it appears not, by any hiftorical 
memoir, to have fuggefted the firft hint 
of it, and is too impertect to deferve no- 
tice as even the infant ftate of this mo- 
mentous invention. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE pompous manner in whieh fome 

of the ancient philofophers talked 
of the vanity of human lite, and its en- 
joyments, has of late been fucceeded by 
a buffooning way of laughing at every 
thing which men feem to be ferious and 
in earneft about. The former method 
tended to make men contemm the world, 


and neglect the offices of their —_ 
or 
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fer the fake of a certain romantic notion 
which they called by the name of Virtue; 
but this aims at the ceftruction of virtue 
alrogether, without fubftituting any thing 
in irs room but a grim. ~Whoever has 
read the celebrated Mandeville’s Fable 
of the Bees, muft have obferved a great 
many notable inftances of this jocular 

hilofophy. Fame, according to him, 
1s a bauble; Pity an infirrmty common 
to us with the beafts; and Love and 
Friendfhip nothing at the bottom but luft 
and combination. The confequence of 
all this is, that men, if they act wifely, 
will endeavour to free themfelves from 
fuch troublefome and vicious companions. 
But what fhall we do then? or how thall 
we employ ourfelves when life prefents 
nothing elfe but one continued fcene of 
farce and impertinence ? Why truly we 
may even fit down and laugh at the 
world, and every thing in it, as this au- 
thor has moft judicioufly done: for fince 
we are all felfifh by nature, and every 
thing in life is ridiculous, both which 
points he has attempted to demontitrate, 
the only rational thing we can do is to 
live perpetually fneering. 

Objects of laughter need never be 
wanting to people who are well di‘pofed 
towards it. The world will yield an in- 
exhauftible fund of mirth for a man of 
any tolerable genius. The grave looks 
of divines, lawyers and phyficians, are 
full of delightful raillery. What can be 
more ridiculous than the pomp and mag- 
nificence of kings and public magiftrates, 
or than the inlipid formality of parlia- 
nents and courte of juftice? Is it not a 
comical thing to fee a man toiling and 
flaving all his days, merely to fupport 
the noife and nonfenfe of a wife and fa- 
mily; and to be breaking his reft for 
the fake of a parcel of people called his 
pofterity, whom he is not to be fix pence 
the better for? What filly fellows are 
they, who figh and languifh in the ab- 
fence of one they call a triend or a mi- 
fireis? Can there he any thing merrier, 
than for a man to wifh to be fpoken well 
of by people whom he never will con- 
verfe with during his days, and who, 
perhaps, will not be born till many years 
after he is dead and rotten? In a word, 
is there any thing in nature to be feen, 
felt, or underftood, good for any thing 
elfe but to break a jeft upon? The tub, 
the ladder, the flage itinerant, are not 
the only places confecrated to merri- 
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ment; we may as readily find it in the 
clofet of the philofopher, as at the af- 
fembly or the ring, and divert ourfel res 
as much with the tattle of a council 
board, as of atea-table. We may go 
among the Indians, and laugh at their 
fimplicity and ignorance of politenefs 
and good living ; at the Turks, for be- 
ing fuch filly rafcals as to refufe drink- 
ing wine; and then come home and 
laugh at our own countrymen for their 
whimfical care of their paltry liberty and 
property. Thus having laughed round 
the globe, we may fairly fit down and 
laugh at ourfelves becaufe there are no 
more worlds to be laughed at. 

It requires little pains to difcover, that 
fhould fuch a vein as this once come to 
be univerfal, it would foon put an end 
to every thing good and ferious, and 
deftroy all notions of honour and virtue. 
Yet the introducing it feems to be the 
natural tonfequence of arguing againft 
feveral particularitics which may be ob- 
ferved in human nature. The excefs of 
any commendable quality is very apt to 
lead men to fome extravagances; and 
the beft and fineft fpirits have com- 
monly a tinéture of enthufiafm or. vanity 
in their compofition. It is, therefore, an 
eafy matter for weak minds when they 
hear thofe defects cenfured, to fall into 
a much more dangerous miftake, and 
grow into a difapprobation of the virtues 
themfelves as well as their exceffes, like 
what has happened in another part of 
philofophy, wherein fome men, by tak- 
ing great pains to prove that the fe- 
condary qualities of matter have no real 
exiflence, have given a handle to others 
to aflert the fame of the primary quali- 
ties, and of matter itfelf, 

But if it he dangerous to argue gravely 
againft fuch tlemifhes in virtuous cha- 
racters, it is ftill more fo to fet them in 
a ridiculous light. Deformity, either 
real or apprehended, is the proper object 
of ridicule, and therefore the very fhades 
of virtue ought to be preferved from it 
left it fhould by degrees prejudice us a- 
gainft its beauties. Laughter, whee 
once it breaks out, is too ungoveraable 
to be kept within bounds; let it once 
open upon the vanity of fome great man, 
and it will be ready the next time to 
fall upon the love of true glory in others. 
And if it be turned againft the ravings 
and fondnefs of romantic lovers, it may 
afterwards receive provocation from 
every 
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The Hiftory of the S:age. 


every degree of affection whatever. Sir | fifty years, and began to feel the infir. 


Wm. Temple tells us of an ingenious 
Spaniard, who imagined the ruin of the 


Spanith morarchy to be owing to the | 


ridicule, in the hiltory of Don Quixote, | 


of the fpirit of knight-errantry and gal- 
lantry which had jo much prevailed in 


that nation; becaufe from that time. 


their cavaliers became fo rauch afhamed 


of it, that they fell into the other ex- | 
treme, and Jofl all that bravery which | 


formeriy rendered them fo ferviceable to 
their country. Though this feems to be 
ftraining the matter too far, yet I am of 
opinion, that among the people of thefe 


nations, we fhail find many humours and | 


prejudices, in themfelves ridiculous and 
unreafonable enoughy which, however, 
it would not be much for the intereft of 
the public to have removed. Nothing 
that is natural to any people ought to 
be defpiled, unlefs hurtful to fociety or 
mankind, 

iow prepofterous then is the prefent 
humour of the world in this matter? 
We are grown athamed to be thought 
kind, generous, or tender-hearted; but 
make a merit of being fatirical and ill- 
natured on any flight occalion. To thed 
tears atya tragedy is reckoned a weak- 
nefs even among the fair fex; but we 
may laugh without meafure at a bald 
jeft, or a double entendre in a comedy ; 
as if laughter were more natural and 
humane than pity and compaffion. No 
greater inflance-can be given of a per- 
verted and vitiated tafle. But this affords 
too large a field for reflection here, and 
may deferve to be more fully confidered 
on fome other occafion. 

Y. 
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A Brier History of the EnGuisn 
STAGE. 


[Continued from Pace 449. | 


TH fum of jcool. was immediately 
™ raifed, and the buildiag began un 

der fic John’s direftion, On this [cheme 
being propofed, it was agreed that Mr. 
Betterton fhould affign over to Vauburgh 
his licence to perform, and for the fu- 
ture ferve only as an actor, without any 
concern in the conduct or direction of 
the Theatre. The propofal was readily 
ailented to by Betterton. He had now 
been on the flage between forty and 





| mities of age, he was defirous of repote 


_ tions were formed. 





guages 


/and was glad to be relieved from the 


fatigues of management. In the latter 
yart of the year 1704, he performed his 
part of the agreement, by furrendering 
to fir John Vanburgh all his right and 
intereft in the licence granted to him, 
The new proprietor aflociated himfelf 
with Mr. Congreve, and from the joint 
abilities of thofe writers great expea- 
On the gth day of 
April, 1705, the theatre was opened 
with an Italian opera, which did not 
meet with the fuccefs expected. The 
failure of their firft hope obliged the 
principal manager to exert himfelf ; and 
he accordingly, with that happy facility 
which his genius poflefled, immediately 
produced four new pieces; but thele 
were infufficient to bring the theatre into 
reputation. [t was foon found that the 
architect of it was better qualified to 
fupport the flage by his writings, than 
to conttruct houfes to adi therm in. E- 
very piece appeared under manifefl dif- 
advantage. he edifice was a vait tri- 
umphal ptece of architeSlure, wholly 
unfit for every purpole of convenience, 
the vailt ecoluinns, the gilded COTNICcS, 
and lofty roofs, availed very little, when 
fearce one word in ten could be heard, 
for it had not the form it has now. *At 
the firft opening of ity’’ fays Mr. Cibber, 
“‘the flat ceiling, that is now over the 
orcheftra, was then a femi-oval arch, 
that {prang fifteen feet higher irom a- 
bove the cornice. The cieling over the 
pit too was fill more raifed, being on a 
level from the higheft back part of the 
upper gallery to the front of , 
the front boxcs were a continued femi- 
circle to the bare walis of the houle on 
each fide; this extraordinary and jupers 
Quous {pace occafioned fuch an un julation 
from the vorce of the actors, that gene- 
rally what they faid founded like the g ibe 
bling of fo many people in the lofty ailes 
ofacathedral. ‘The tone of a trumpets 
it is true, or the holding of an eunuch $ 
holding note might be [weetencd by ity 
hut the articulate founds of a {peaking 
voice were drowned by the hollow re- 
verberations of once word under another.’ 
To thefe difadvantages may be added, 
it had not at that time the advantage of 
a large city, which has fince been built 
in its neighbourhood, and it was too re- 
mote for the then frequenters of the 
theatre 


the Stages 
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The Charafer 


theatre to be mich attended by them. 
All thefe circumftances uniting together 
afforded fo little profpect of fuccefs, 
that Mr. Congreve gave up his fhare 
and intereft wholly to fir John Van- 
burgh; who, at the end of the fecend 
feafon, grew alfo difgufted, and withed 
to be relieved from his fituation. But 
of fo little value was the theatre confi- 
fiered at that juncture, that no perfon 
thought it of confequence enough to ap- 
piy for it. At length it was offered to 
Mr. Owen Swiney, a mere adventurer 
wiyhout property, who had been em- 
pfoyed by Mr. Kich as under manager, 
and who agreed, with the concurrence 
of his principal, for it at the rate of five 
pounds for every acting day, and not to 
exceed 7ool. in the year. The new 
manager entered upon his undertaking 
in September, 1706, and at the end of 
“the firft feafon found that he had con- 
fiderably increafed his fortune. 

From the time Mr. Rich got poffeffion 
of Drury-lane, he paid no regard to the 








property of any of the parties who had | oF | ; anc 
| delineate the portrait of an hour, the 
| Heeting refemblance would not equally 


joint intereft in the theatre, but acted 
as though he was fole proprietor. W hat- 


ever he received he kept to himfelf, | 


without accounting to any of his part- 
ners; and he had continued this mode 
of condu& fo long, that thofe who had 
ony claims.on the theatre, abandoned 
them in delpatr of ever receiving them, 
‘fhe conceras of the playhoufe were 
thought of fo little worth that about this 
time fir Tho:nas Shipworth, who, Cibber 


fays, had an equal mght with Rich, ina | 


frolic, made a prefent of his fhare to 
colonel Brett, a gentleman of fortune, 
who foon after forced himfelf into the 
management much agamft the imclina- 
tion of his partner. Che ill effects of 
two play-houfles being open at once ap- 
peared fo evid 
the fit objet he paid attention to was 
a reunion of the two companies, and 


through the interpofition of the lord|; 


chamberlain, he efic&ed win the year 
1708, it was then refolved that the the- 
atre in the Hav-market fliould be appro- 
priated to Italian operas, and that in 
Drury-lane to pleys. The one was 
given to Swiney, and the other continu- 
ed with Rich and Erett; and the latter 
of whom conducting the bufincts of tt 
in a different manner from what it had 


heretofore been, broug)it it once more 
mto fo flourishing afiate, thai fir | homma: 


! 





to colonel Brett, that | 


; ! — 
, ICULaP Cala, 


| feit as the infpiration of 


| bour of thought would expire in rapture 


{ 
' 


ithe mvifiblemonitor, 


| with the form ane attribute 


| 






of Mukomet. 


SI 


Shipworth repented his generofity, and 
applied to the court of Chancery to have 
the property he had given away reflored 
him. Colonel Brett, offended at thie 
treatment, relinquifhed his claim, and 
Mr. Rich again pofleffed himfelf of all 
the powers of the patent. 


(To be continued.) 





The Chara&er of MAHOMET 
By Mr. Gisnon. 


AT the conclufion of the life of Ma- 

homet, it may perhaps be expe&ted 
that I fhould hallance his faults and vir= 
tues, that I fhould decide whether the 
title of enthufiaft and impoflor properly 
belongs to that extraordinary man. Had 
I been intimately acquainted with the 
fon of Adballa, the tafk would (till be 
difficult, and the fuccefs uncertain, At 
the diftance of twelve centuries, I darkly 
contemplate his fhade through a cloud 
of religious incenfe; and could I truly 


apply to the folitary of mount Hera, to 
the preacher of Mecca, and to the con- 
gueror of Arabia. The author of a 
mighty revolution appears to have been 
endowed with a pious and contemplative 
difpofition: fo foon as marriage had 
railed him above the preffure of want, 
he avoided the paths of ambition and 
avarice, and till the age of forty he lived 
with innocence, and would have died 
without-a name. 

‘Phe unity of God is an idea mofk 
congenial to nature and reafon; anda 
flight converfation with the Jews and 
Civilians would teach him to defpile 
and deteft the idolatry of Mecca. It 
was the duty of a man and a citizen to 
impart the doctrine of falvation, to refcue 
the dominion of fin 
iderror.. ‘The energy of a mind in- 
ceflantly bent on the fame object would 
convert a general obligation into a pare 
the warn: fucgeltions of the 
undertlanding or the fancy, he 
heaven; the la- 


his couptry trem 
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and vifien; and the inward fenfation, 
would be deteribed 
s of an angel 
of God. From enthufiaim to impolters 
the ficp it ca! zercus auc Ciopery: the 

demon 
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demon of Socrates affords a memorable 
inftance how a wife man may deceive 
himfelf, how a good man may deceive 
others, how the confcience may flumber 
in a mixed and middle ftate, between 
felf-illufion and voluntary fraud. Cha- 
rity may believe that the original motives 
of Mahomet were thofe of pure and ge- 
nuine benevolence; but a human mif- 
fionary is incapable of cherifhing the ob- 
flinate unbelievers who reject his claims, 
defpife his arguments, and perfecute his 
life; he might forgive his perfonal ad- 
verfaries, he may lawfully hate the ene- 
mies of God; the'ftern paffions of pride 
and revenge were kindled in the bofom 
of Mahomet, and he fighed like the 
prophet of Nineveh for the deftruction 
of the rebels whom he had condemned. 
The injuftice of Mecca and the choice 
of ina, transformed the citizen into 
a prince, the humble preacher into the 
leader of armies; but his {word was con- 
fecrated by the example of the faints; 
and the fame God who afflicts a finful 
world with peftilence and earthquakes, 
might infpire, for their converfion or 
chaftifement, the valour of his fervants. 
In the exercife of political government 
he was compelled to abate of the ftern 
rigour of fanaticifin, to comply in fome 
meafure with the prejudices and paffions 
of his followers, and to employ even the 
vices of mankind as the inftrument of 
their aie ee The ufe of fraud and 

dy, of cruelty and injuftice, were 
Piven Yabfervicnt A the propegeiee of 
the faith ; and Mahomet commanded or 
approved the affaffination of the Jews 
and idolaters who efcaped from the field 
of battle. By the repetition of fuch acts 
the character of Mahomet muft have 
been gradually flained ; and the influence 
of fuch pernicious habits would be poorly 
compeniated by the practice of perfonal 
and focial virtues, which are neceffary 
to maintain the reputation of a prophet 
among his fectaries and friends. Of his 
laft year ambition was his ruling paffion, 
and a politician will fufpect that he fe- 
cretly fmiled (the victorious impoftor!) 
at the enthufiafm of his youth, and the 
credulity of his profelytes. ‘A philofopher 
will obferve that their credulity and dis 
fuccefs, would more ftrongly fortify the 
affurance of his divine miffion, that his 
intereft and religion were infeparably 
conneted, and that his confcience would 


be foothed by the perfuafion, that he a- 


.the end. 








The Speech of Caffus. 


lone was abfolved by the Deity from the 
obligation of pofitive and moral laws. 
If he retained any veftige of his native 
innocence, the fins of Mahomet may be 
allowed as the evidence of his fincerity, 
In the fupport of truth the arts of fraud 
and fiction may be deemed lefs criminal; 
and he would have ftarted at the foul- 
nefs of the means, had he not been {- 
tisfied of the importance and juttice of 
Even in a conqueror or a 
prieft, I can furprize a word or aétion 
of unaffected humanity; and the decrees 
of Mahomet, that in the fales of cap- 
tives, the mothers fhould never be fepe- 
rated from their children, may fufpend 
or moderate the ceafure of the hiflorian, 





The Speech of Casstus to the Army 
commanded by bim and Brutus. 


jN the battle fought yefterday, my fel- 

low foldiers, we came off every way 
fuperior: for though you were guilty of 
great rafhnefs in attacking without or- 
ders, yet you went on like brave men, 
and both cut the boafted fourth legion 
in pjeces, who had the poft of honour 
on that wing, and put thofe next in the 
line to a fhameful flight, driving them 
before you all the way to their camp. 
-The camp itfelf you took, and became 
maflers of the baggage of both armies — 
advantages far exceeding the lofs which 
we fuftained on our left. But when it 
was in your power to have finifhed the 
affair, and rendered your victory com- 
plete, you chofe rather to enrich your- 
felves with plunder than to put your 
enemies to the fword: for moft of you 
pafled by their battalions to fall the 
quicker upon the booty in their camp. 
Though this was unfoldierly, yet you 
kept your adyantage, they having rifled 
only one of our camps, you both of theirs; 
fo that the acquifition is juit couble the 
lofs; and through the whole aciion you 
carried off the prize due to courage, and 
gained the honour becoming your caufe. 
How much we have the better of them 
in other refpeéts you may learn from 
your prifoners. The fearcity and dearth 
of provifions in their camp, with their 
long and toilfome conveyance have 
brought them on the brink of famine. 
This muft increafe of courfe, as our ad- 
mirals Pompey, Murcus, and Domitis 
with two hundred and fixty fhips of wats 
ancercept 





intercept all Supplies from the corn 
countries, as Macedon is already ex- 
haufted, and the. little remaining in 
Theflaly muft be dragged oné hundred 
and fifty miles over land. Be affured 
then, when you find them eager to fight 
that hunger is the caufe; and that of 
two evils they chufe to perifh by the 
fword. Let us who have plenty make 
this famine fubfervient to our great pur- 
pofe, to weaken and wear out our ene- 
mies, until fuch time as we find it pro- 
‘sa to fall upon them. Let us not, my 
rave friends, fhew an unfeafonable cour- 
age, nor be more forward than the con- 
juncture requires. Confider that fea, 
Wing open behind you and fupplying 
you with every thing, and neither mif- 
take condu& for flownefs, nor rafhnefs 
for bravery. Our happy fituation fe- 
cures a cheap and eafy victory, providing 
= can but command yourfelves, and 
ear their fcoffing and infults without 
thinking yourfelves affronted. You know 
they proceed from no fuperior virtue, as 
= made appear by yefterday’s trial, 
ut from downright ftarving. Keep 
down your fpirit therefore a few days, 
and when it is proper to come to blows, 
it fhall have full fcope—then roufe your 
courage—then exert your ftrength, like 
thofe who are fighting for liberty, for 
the laws, for every thing dear to men 
and Romans! If it thall then pleafe the 
gods, that govern the world, as I hope 
it will, to crown our endeavours with 
complete fuccefs, it fhall be my care that 
the fenate and people of Rome com- 
letely reward your merit and fervices: 
Sie in the mean time, for your noble 
behaviour yefterday; receive from me 
thirty pounds a man, and the officers in 
the ufual proportion. 





BICGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
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ENGLISH POETS. 


(Continued from page 463.) 
Sik Wituiam DATENANT: 


THE fori of an Oxford vintnér, who 

lived at the Crown Inn, a houfe 
which the immortal Shakefpeare fre- 
quented in his journies from Lontion to 
Warwickthire. His mother, according 
to the manufcript of Aubrey, was ex- 


ceedingly beautiful, and very elegant, | 


Nov. 1738. 
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both in her converfation and addreffes, 
Davenant, in his focial moments, would 
often infinuate that Shakefpeare might 
have had his reafons for his vilits there. 
This idea, which was hazarded over a 
bottle, (probably without the leaft re- 
ference to his real fentiments) has been 
fince circulated as not deftitute of found- 
ation. 

At firft fetting out in life he became a 
page to fir F. Grenville lord Brooke, a 
writer himfelf, and a friend to the mufes. 
He firft recommended himfelf by his 
writings to Mr. Endimion Porter, and 
Mr. Jermyn, afterwards earl of St. Al- 
bans, to whom he dedicated his Mada- 
gafcar. Amidft the various avocations 
that a life of incident fubjected him tos 
his mind muft have been fingularly fer- 
tile, and his wit peculiarly ready, or we 
fhould not have had fo bulky acolleétion 
as his works afford us. He appears to 
have been engaged in a variety of con 
tradictory characters: he was by turns 
a foldier, a projector, a manager, an en- 
voy, and a wit. On the decline of the 
Royalilts, whofe caufe he had efpoufed, 
he fought refuge in France, where he 
wrote part of his Gondibert at Pariss 
and after finishing little more than the 
firft book, printed it with his epiftle t3 
Mr. Hobbes, together with the anfwer. 
It was attacked in a fatirical pamphlet 
by fir John Denham, J. Donne, fir A. 
Brodrick, and others, under the follow- 
ing title: Certain Verfes, written by fe- 
veral of the Author’s Friends, to be re- 
printed with the fecond Edition of Gon- 
dibert, London, 1653: An anfwer was 
returned by Davenant, with fome tem- 
per, in a fimilar veing entitled, The 
incomparable Poem of Gondibert, vin- 
dicated from the witty Combats of four 
Efquires, Clinias, Dametas, Sancho, and 
Jack Pudding, Iondon, 1655. During 
his refidence abroad, at the inftigation 
of the queen, he collected a body of un- 
employed artificerss by permiffion of the 
French kings.and fet fail for the new 
colony in Virginia. He was, however 
intercepts! by a fhip belonging to the 

arliament, and fent prifoner to Cowes 
Eaflle. Here with great manlinefs of 
mind, he alleviated the tedioufnels of 
confinement by continuing his heroic 
poem. From hence he was removed to 
the Tower, and would moft probably 
have fuffered, had not an accident pre- 





veited ity which, as it difplays humanity 
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on the one fide, and great gratitude on 
the other, deferves recording. Daven- 
ant, in his military capacity under the 
Duke of Newcaftle, had taken two al- 
dermen of York, to whom he not only 
extended every indulgence, but, on their 
being unable or unwilling to pay their 
ranfom, hé ftudioufly gave them an op- 

ortunity of efcaping, which they em- 

raced. Thefe very men, on hearing 
his life was in extreme danger, haftened 
to town, and interceded for him fo fuc- 
cefsfully as to procure him his pardon. 
Bifhop Newton, in his life of Milton, 
attributes fir William’s acquittal to the 
interference of Milton, who, on the Re- 
ftoration, received a fimilar piece of fer- 
vice from Davenant. 

Wood mentions Milton, and the two 
aldermen before mentioned, as being 
jointly concerned in it. On obtaining 
his liberty, he fet about refloring to no- 
tice the infulted altars of the mufes, an 
effort which, when we take into account 
the feverity and gloominefs of the times, 
required no inconliderable fhare both of 
fortiiude and addrefs. Plays were ab- 
folutely prohibited. At laft, however, 
he partially accomplifhed his ends, by 
opening a theatre at Rutlamd-houfe, un- 
der the aufpices of a few men of fenfe, 
and exhibited a {pecies of dramatic in- 
terludes haftily got up for ihe occafion, 
and formed partly from the Italian, and 
partly from the French flyle: they were 
given out under the appellation of En- 
tertainments, 

Ex illo fiuere ae reiro fublapfa referri, 
Dy ; 

From an innovation thus accidental and 
imperfect were our theatrical exhibitions 
corrupted, and from thele paltry puppet- 
fhows, which were fufliciently well in- 
tended as fubftitutes tor better things, the 
national tafte received a deep and vital 
tincture. When the time that they be- 
came no longer neceflary, inftead of re- 
curring to the wholfome produdtions of 
Shaketpeare, Maffinger, and Fletcher, 
which had fo often awakened their paf- 
fions and amended their hearts but a 
fhort time before, the public counte- 
nanced the continuance of thefe pieces, 
or of fuch at leaft as were very little 
better, which did but make way 
for, and announce the inundation of, 
rhyming tragedies and other French 
trath which accompanied Charles and 
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the Reftoration, and which feemed but 
prophetical for that receipt in ful! for 
every folly which this nation was foon 
to be made acquainted with in that a- 
bominable, outlandifh, and unnatural 
monfter, the Italian opera—Dii meliora 
Piis. F : 

Thus early corrupted are the fources 
ef public tafte, and thus dangerous is the 
flighteft foreign infafion unwarranted by 
judgment. ‘The quack, who cannot re- 
move a tooth ach, may poifon millions. 
Some good confequences, however, re- 
fulted to the ftage from the hand of Da- 
venant: he was the firft who after the 
Reftoration introduced painted fcenery, 
and filled the property room with that 
apparatus which before had been fo 
much wanting, and which adds bril- 
liancy and refpect to a theatre. His re- 
fidence abroad had probably fupplied 
him with the hint. Through his means 
the celebrated Betterton was brought 
more immediately forward to the eye of 
the public. We are indebted to him for 
the great addition which the ftage has 
received in the adoption of women, as 
all female characters were, before his 
time, fuflained by young men. At pre- 
fent none of Davenant’s plays keep the 
ftage ; it is to his Gondibert he has -o 
truft for his fame, and it particularly 
merits a republication. For total rejec- 
tion of fupernatural agency, it has af- 
forded the critics an ample fubject of 
contention. After all, it feems but can- 
did to examine every work by thole 
rules only which the author prefcribed 
himfelf in the compofing of it; every 
contrary flep is but trying a man of one 








country by the laws of another. What 
right have we, therefore, to be offended 
at not finding the critical a¢ts paffed by 
Ariftotle originally, and re-echoed by 
Boffu and the French critics, rigidly ob» 
ferved, when it was the anthor’s pro- 
feffed intention to write without them. 
We may nearly with the fame propriety 
accufe Shakefpeare for not adhering to 
the critics. It was Davenant’s intention 
to make an experiment, and let him be 
heard in his own words: ‘If I be ac- 
cufed of innovation,-or have tranf{grefled 
againft the method of the ancients; I 
fhall think myfelf fecure in believing 
that a poet, who has wrought with his 
own inftrument at a new dcfign, 18 no 
more anf{werable for difobedience to pre- 


deceffors, than law-makers are liable: r 
thole 














thofe old laws which themfelves have 
repealed.” In bifhop Hurd our author 
has found a formidable accufer; I tran- 
fcribe the following very fenfible paffage 
from his Effays on Chivalry and Ro- 
mance: ‘* Pagan gods and Gothic fairies 
were equally out of credit when Milton 
wrote; he did well therefore to fupply 
them with angels and devils; if thefe 
too fhould wear out of the popular creed 
(and they feem in a hepeful way, from 
the liberty fome late critics have taken 
with them) I know not what other ex- 
pedients the epic poets might have re- 
courfe to; but this I know, the pomp 
of verfe, the energy of defcription, and 


even the fineft moral paintings, would. 


ftand him in no ftead without admira- 
tion, which cannot be effected but by 
the marvellous of celeftial intervention ; 
I mean the agency of fuperior natures 
really exifting, or by the illufion of the 
fancy taken to be fo, no epic poem can 
be long lived.” Itis but withed Negras 
we have no demand upon him for fuch 
a condefcenfion) that the ingenious bi- 
fhop had given us his ideas of a fubfti- 
tuce for what he here reprefents as al- 
ready exploded, as well as for that he 
apagnes as foon likely to be fo. Poetry 
no doubt in living thus deprived of her 
magical fupport will lofe much of her 
attraction. Yet in the cafe of Davenant 
(fuppofing him amenable to a court of 
criticifm) many palliations may be urged 
in his defence. There can fcarce fubfift 
a doubt but that in denying himfelf the 
opportunity of indulging his fancy in the 
appendages of divine afliftance, the dig- 
nity of the poem has been confiderably 
diminifhed, yet if we recolle&t the fitu- 
ation he ftood in, as to time, it will ap- 
pear that his conduct did not refult from 
a perverfe and affected determination of 
deviating from rules long eftablifhed, 
and long approved, but from a ferious 
and fenfible conviction that fuch ma- 
chinery as thofe rales fupplied him with 
was no longer practicable. The fpirit 
of common fenfe, which in his day be- 
gan to fhew itfelf, would certainly have 
revolced againft heathen mythelogy ; 
the Gothic fyftem, which the Italian 
fchoo!l prefented him with, was already 
hacknied and worn out, and no longer 
foftered and kept alive by the relith for 
chivalry which prevailed; even, when 
Svencer wrote, the religion »f his country 
afforded him no inftance that might 
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ferve to keep him in countenance, or 
juftify an application of fuch hallowed 
materials to fo light, or perhaps fo un- 
worthy a purpofe. Thefe united ob- 
jections made (if I may be allowed the 
expreffion) a fort of political atheift of 
Davenant, ‘and reduced him to the ne- 
ceffity of-purfuing a plan of his own, 
and of relying on the natural powers of 
his genius. , 

©n the whole, with the exception 
that Gondibert would have received 
both dignity and embellifhment from di- 
vine agency, could the adoption of any 
fuch fyftem have been practicable, I a- 
gree with the very liberal opinions of 
Dr. Aikin, in whom our poet has de- 
fervedly found a warm admirer, and a 
moft intelligent critic, and one who has 
been the firlt to contribute to the revival 
of his memory. 

Butler, who was a friend of Daven- 
ant, has with his ufual pleafant 
laughed at Gondibert, Hudibras, Part I. 
cant. 2. p. 295, &c. Dr. .Johnfon, 
fpeaking of the Rehearfal, obferves, that 
this farce was originally intended againft 
Davenant, who in the firft draught was 
characterifed by the name of Bilboa. 
There is one paflage in the Rehearfal 
ftill remaining, which fill feems to have 
related originally to Davenant. Bays 
hurts his nofe, and comes in with brown 
paper applied to the bruife: how this 
affeéted Dryden does not appear. Da- 
venant’s nofe had fuffered fuch diminu- 
tion, that a patch upon that part evi- 
dently denoted him. Life of Dryden. 
In the Art of Poetry, cant. J. printed in 
Dryden's works, fome lines are admitted 
to our author’s prejudice. The piece 
was not written by Dryden, but merely 
corrected by him; it is ftrange that he 
fuffered the lines in queflion to ftand. 
Dryden, however, as he wrote in con- 
junction with our author, had the beft 
opportunity imaginable of watching the 
quicknefs of his mind, he has accord- 
ingly paid a juft compliment to his abi- 
lities, in his preface to the Tempeft. In 
Carew’s Poems there are three copies of 
verfes addrefled to Davenant, and in the 
Olor Jocanus, London, 1651, by H. 
Vaughan, there are verfes on his Gon- 
dibert. 

Davenant was born in 1605, was a 
member of Lincoln college, Oxon, and 
held rhe laure! for a confiderable number 
of years. He died in 1668, ° 
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The FORCE of EDUCATION. 
[Concluded from p. 470°] 


THIS letter fixed the fate of Gemel- 
lus; refentments are not cafily dif- 
lodged from narrow minds; Euphorion 
had not penetration to diftinguith be- 
tween the characters of his children ; he 
faw no meannefs in the fly infidious 
manners of his homebred favourite, gor 
any {parks of generous price in the fleady 
inflexibility of Gemellus; he little knew 
the high principle of honour which even 
the youngeft fpirits communicate to each 
other in the habits and manners of a 
public fchool, He bitterly sith ay a- 
ainft his neighbour the lawyer for per- 
uading him to fuch a fatal fyftem of e- 
ducation, and whenever they met in 
pens ey their converfation was en- 
grofied with continual arguings and re- 
gl for neither party receded 
rom his point, and Gemellus’s advo- 


coHege in the univerfity, when Gemellus 
and his friend had completed their fchool 
education. Here the attachment of thefe 
young men became more and more fo- 
lid, as they advanced nearer to man- 
hood, and after a courfe of acacdemical 
ftudies, in which Gemellus {till im- 
| roved the reputation he brought from 

efiminfter. It was propofed that he 
fhould accompany his friend upon his 
travels, and a proper governor was en- 
gaged for that fervice. This propofal 
rather flaggered Gemellus’s guardian on 
the fcore of expences, and he now found 
it neceflary, for the firft time, to open 
himfelf to Euphorion; with this intent 
he called upon him one morning, and 
| taking him afide, told him, he was come 
to confer with him on the fubject of 
Gemellus; ‘¢ 1 am forry for it,” inter- 
pofed Euphorion. ‘ Hold Sir!” an- 
| fwered the lawyer, * interrupt me not, 
if you pleafe; though Gemellus is my 








cate was as little difpofed to give up as | ward, he is your fon; and if you have 
his father was to excufe him. At laft {the natural feelings of a father, you will 
they came to a compromife, by which |be proud to acknowledge your right in 


Euphorion agreed to charge his eftate 
with an annuity, for the education and 
fupport of Gemellus, which annuity, 
during his nonage, was to be received 
and adminiftered by the faid lawyer, and 
Geminus left heir of the whole fortune, 


him as fuch.” As he was {peaking thefe 
words, an aukward fervant burit into 
the room, and ftaring with fright and 
confufion, told his mafter, there was a 
great lord in a fine equipage had actu- 
ally driven up to the hall door, and was 





this moderate incumbrance excepted. jaficing to fpeak with him. Euphorion’s 

The difinterefled and proferibed of- | furprize was not little lefs than his fer- 
fender, was now turned over to the care | vant’s, and not being in the habit of re- 
of the lawyer, who regularly defrayed |ceiving vifits from people of diftinétion, 
the {chool expences, and never failed to | he eagerly demanded of the lawyer who 
vifit him at thofe periods when the ; this vifitor could poffibly be, and cafting 


country practitioners ufually refort to 
town. ‘lhe boy, apprized of his fitu- 
ation, took no further pains to affuage 
his father’s refentment, but full of re- 
fources within himfelf, and pofleffed of 
an active and afpiring genius, prefled 
forward in his bufinefs, and foon found 
himfclf at the head of the fchool, with 
the reputation of being the beft {cholar 
in it. 

He had formed a clofe friendhhip, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of great fchools, 
with a boy of his own age, the fon of a 
nobleman of high diflingiion, in whofe 
family Gemellus was a great favourite, 
and where he never failed to pafs his 
holidays, when the f{chool adjourned. 
Hiis good friend and guardian the law- 
yer flaw the advantages of this early eon- 
nection in their proper light, and readily 


jan eye of embarraffinent upon his gouty 
foot, ** I am not fit to be feen,’’ faid 
he, ** and cannot tell how to efcape: 
for heaven’s fake! go and fee who this 
}vifitor is, and keep him from the fight 
|of me if it be pofhible.” 

| Luphorion had fcarce done fpeaking, 
‘when the door was thrown open, and 


jthe noble ftranger, who was no lefsa 
}perfon than the father of Gemellus’s 
ifriend, made his approach, and having 
| introduced himfelf to Euphorion, and a- 
| pologized for the abruptnefs of his vility 
‘ proceeded to explain the reafon of it in 
ithe following words: ** I wait upon yous 
ifir, with a requeft, in which I flatter 
myfelf I thall be feconded by this worthy 
gentleman here prefent. You have the 
honour to be father to one of the moft 





amiable and accomplifhed young men I 


ee * " . . m . ; 
fouscnted to acmit his ward of the fame jcve> knew; it may not become me to 





{peak 
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k fo warmly of my own fon as per- 
haps! might with truth, but I flatter 
myfelf it will be fome recommendation 
of him to your good = when I 
tell you that he is the friend and inti- 
mate of your Gemellus: they have now 
gone through f{chool and college toge- 
ther, and, according to my notions of 
the world fuch early connections, when 
they are well chofen, are amongft the 
chief advantages of a public education ; 
but as 1 now purpofe to fend my fon 
upon his travels, and in fuch a manner 
as I flatter myfelf will be for his benefit 
and improvement, I hope you will par- 
don this intrufion, when I inform you 
that the object of it is, to folicit your 
confent that Gemellus may accompany 
him.” 

Euphorion’s countenance, whilft this 
{peech was addrefl-d to him, underwent 
a variety of changes ; furprize at hear- 
ing fuch an unexpected character of his 
fon was ftrongly exprefled; a gleam of 
joy feemed to break out, but was foon 
difpelled by thame and vexation at the re- 
fiection of having abandoned him; he at- 
tempted to fpeak, but confufion choaked 
him; he caft a look of embarraffment 


at the lawyer, but the joy and triumph | 


which his features exhibited, appeared 
to him like infult, and he turned his eyes 
on the ground in filence and defpair; 
no one emotion had efcaped the obfer- 
vation of Gemellus’s patron; who, 
turning to the lawyer, faid, he believed 
he need not affcet to be ignorant of Ge- 
mellus’s fituation, and then addreffled 
himfelf again to Euphorion, ** I can 
readily underftan’,” faid he, ** that fuch 
a propofal as I have now opened to you, 
however advantageous it might be to 


your ideas in point of expence, nor 
come within the compafs of that limitted 
provifion which you have thought fit to 
2ppoint for him; this is a matter of 
which I have po pretenfions to fpeak : 
you have difpofed of your fortune be- 
tween your fons in the proportions you 
thought fit; and it muft he owned a 
youth who has had a domeflic education 
ftands the moft in need of a father’s 
fupport, from the little chance there is 
of being able to take care of himfélf; 
Gemelius has talents that muft fecure 
his fortune, and if my services can affint 


him they thall never be wanting ; in the | and had no 
Mican time itay very Hutle for me to fay | feparation from his friend. 
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my fon will furnith thefe joint occafions 
whilft they are on their travels, and Ge- 
mellus’s little fund, which is in honeft 
and friendly hands, will accumulate in 


the interim.” 


The length of this fpeech would have 
iven Euphorion time to recolleé him- 
if if the matter of it had not prefented 
fome unpleafant truths to his reflection, 
which incapaciteted him from making a 
deliberate reply ; he made a fhift, how- 
ever, to hammer out fome broken fen- 
tences, and with as good a grace as he 
could, attempt to palliate his neglect of 
Gemellus, by pleading his infirm fate 
of health, and retirement from the world. 
He had put him into the hands of his 
friend, who was prefent, and as he beft 
knew what aniwer to give to the propo- 
fal in queftion, he referred his lordfhip 
to him, and would abide by his deci- 
fion ; he was glad to hear fo favourable 
an account of him, it was far beyond 
his expectation ; he hoped his lordthip’s 
partiality would not he deceived in hims 
and he was thankful for the kind expref- 
fions he had thrown out for his future 
good offices and protection. ‘The noble 
vifitor now defired leave to introduce his 
fon, who was waiting in the coach, 
and hoped Gemellus might be allowed 
to pay his duty at the fame time. This 
was a furprize upon Euphorion, which 
he could not parry, and the young 
friends were immediately ufhered in by 
the exulting lawyer. Gemellus com- 
manded himfelf with great addrefs; but 
the father’s look, when he firft difcover- 
ed an elegant and manly youth, in the 
bloom of health and comelinefs, with an 
open countenance, where genius, cour- 
age and philanthropy were characterized, 


your fon, would not correfpond with | is not to he defcribed; it was a mixt ex- 


preffion of thame, conviction and repent- 


‘ance: nature had her fhare in it; pa- 


rental love feemed to catch a glance, as 
at were by ftealth; he was filent, and 
his lips quivered with the fuppreiled e- 
motions of his heart. Gemellus ap- 
proached, and made an humble obei- 
fance; Euphorion ftretched forth his 
hand, he feized it between his, and re- 
verently preffed it to his lips; their meet- 
ing was not interrupted by a word, and 
the filence was only broken by my lord, 
who told Gemellus, ina low voice, that 
his father had confented to his requeft, 
longer caufe to spprehend a 
Lhe honelt 
lawyer 
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lawyer now could no longer reprefs his 
ecftacy, but running to Gemellus, who 
met his embrace with open arms, fhow- 
ered a flood of tears upon his neck, and 
received the tribute of gratitude and af- 
fection in return upon his own. 

When their fpirits were a little com- 
pofed, Gemellus requefted to fee his bro- 
ther ; a furmmons was accordingly iffued, 
and Geminus made his entrance. The 
contraft which this meeting exhibited 
fpoke in ftrenger terms than language 
can fupply; the decided preference of a 
public and liberal fyftem of education, to 
the narrow maxims of private and do- 
meftic tuition. On Gemellus’s part all 
was candour, opennefs, and cardiality ; 
he hoped all childith differences were 
forgiven ; for his fhare, if he called them 
to remembrance, it was only to regret 
that he had been fo long feparated from 
a brother, who was naturally fo dear to 
him; for the remainder.of their lives he 

rfuaded himfelf they fhould be twins 
i affection, as well as in birth. On 
the fide of Geminus there was fome act- 
ing, and fome nature; but both were 
f{pecimens of the worft fort: hypocrify 
played his part but aukwardly, and na- 
ture gave a forry fample of her per- 
formances. 

A few words will fuffice to wind up 
their hiftories, fo far at leaft as they need 
be explained : Euphorion died foon after 
this interview: Geminus inherited his 
fortune, and upon his very firft coming 
to London, was cajoled into a ditgrace- 
ful marriage with a caft-off miitrefs, 
whom he became acquainted with ; 
duped by profligates, and plundered by 
fharpers, he made a miferable wafte both 
of money and reputation, and in the e- 
vent became a’ penfioner on his brother. 
Gemellus, with great natural talents, 
improved by education and experience, 
with an excellent nature and a laudable 
ambition, feconded by a very powerful 
connection, foon rofe to a diltinguifhed 
fituation in the ftate, where he yet con- 
tinues to act a confpicuous part to the 
honour of his country, and with no lefs 
reputation to himfelf. Cc. 





To the Editor of the Town and Country 
Magazine. 
SIR, 


W ITH all due deference to the bri!- 
liant and adimired abilities of Mv. 
Pit, I molt humoly crave pesmiilion, 





A Plan to prevent Executions. 


life. 






through your Magazine, to propofe a 
fcheme for putting an effectual check to 
the increafing villanies practifed in this 
kingdom; by eftablifhing a certain num- 
ber of gallies, and making galley-flaves 
of felons, inftead of hanging them. [| 
am well aware of the odium that attends 
the idea of gallies, and of flaves: but that 
to me is fo for from being an objection to 
the fcheme, that it is one of my chief 
reafons for propofing it. Punifhment, ‘ 
in its greateft extremity, was never in- 
tended fo much for the offenders, as to 
{trike a terror into fuch as are witnefles 
of it; whatever, therefore, can add to 
that terror in the delinquent, will natu- 
rally produce a proportionable effet in 
the by-ftander; and thus many may be 
deterred from committing fuch crimes 
as will be attended with fo odious a pu- 
nifhment. 

Death is become too familiar to our 
profligates; and no wonder, as an exe- 
cution is a jubilee where loofe and dif- 
orderly young fellows attend the un- 
happy fufferers. The condemned are 
made a public {pectacle in our jails, and 
fuffered to caroufe there to almoft their 
laft moments. ‘Then the only emulation 
among them is, who fhall go out of the 
world with the leaft remorfe, fenfe of 
fhame, or token of repentance. In the 
mean time the community is lofing fo 
many of its members, moft if not all of 
which might by thefe means be rendered 
ufeful. | 

It has been plaufibly enough alledged, 
that in a free country as ours, thank 
God, is, the word flave ought never to 
be mentioned; but furely no wife go- 
vernment will fuffer liberty to be fo far 
abufed, as to deftroy not only liberty, 
but property, and even life irfelf. 

It is very apparent, that for the fake 
of the liberty of one profligate, many an 
honeit, indufirious, fober citizen is de- 
prived ‘of his freedom, and often of his 
Do not our ftreet robbers affail in 
gangs people of all ranks? Do they not 
frequently murder, or maim, and abule 
fuch as they attack wantonly and with- 
lout provocation? And is this kind of 
| liberty any longer to be tolerated? Our 
| neighbours are of another way of think- 
}ing. I fhould not I confefs become an 
| advocate for wheels, racks, tortures, &c- 
| but furely nothing can be more reafon- 
| able, than to deprive fuch of liberty as 


' 
| take it from all they meet, yet never . 
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ply their ftock to any good purpofes. 
Our laws, even as they ftand at prefent, 
empower our magiftrates to punifh with 
imprifonment and banifhment for life, 
nay with death itfelf, (the ftrongeft de- 
privation of liberty) where the crimes 
require them: and fhall a mere notion, 
a word, fo tie up their hands, as to rob 
them of the only means of putting an 
effectual ftop to thefe excefles ? 

The faving of the lives of fo many 
condemned and executed criminals in 
London, and throughout the kingdom, 
reckoned on a moderate computation, 
upwards of five hundred. Providence 
alone is able to determine how many of 
thefe might repent of their paft crimes, 
and reform their manners, were their 
lives fpared; but this we know that 
their hands and limbs might be applied 
to beneficial purpofes ; and if the foul 
of one of them could be thus faved, it 
would be worth the experiment. Mary 
are now cut off in the prime of life, with 
their fins, as Shakefpeare fays, full 
blown about them; and hurried into e- 
ternity without the time or inclination 
to recolle& themfelves. This would not 
be their fad cafe, was fome other pu- 
nifhment of this kind allotted. Thefe 
gallies might be ordered to lie along the 
fhore, in creeks, {mal! bays, and all con- 
venient places for landing goods; which 
would more effectually put a ftop to 
fmuggling, than cruifing veflels, cuftom- 
houfe floops, and others employed for 
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fencelefs veffel. Thefe men might be 
er gy bs along the coaft in fawing tim- 
ber, building or repairing of piers, 
{couring harbours, mending the high. 
ways withing a certain diftance from 
the fea ports, &c. or in rope-making, 
and many other ufeful branches of in- 
duftry, to the. great benefit of the pub- 
lic, if at any time their fervices at fea 
were not required. Many other reafons 
for eftablifhing gallies, rather than put- 
ing fuch numbers to death, might be 
here brought: but the itrongeft of all 
other arguments is, that it would be a 
greater terror to the wicked than even 
depriving fo many of life, as by daily 
experience is but too fully proved. The 
term of confinement fhould be at the 
difcretion of the judges, as in many fe- 
lonies at this day where tranfportation 
is awarded. But in cafe the enormity 
and peculiar circumftances of the crime 
abfolutely required the death of the cri- 
minal, it were to be wifhed that it was 
always a part of the fentence, that the 
body of fuch a perfon fhould, immedi- 
ately after death, be delivered to the 
furgeons to anatomife; a cifcumftance 
which, we know by experience, carries 
more terror in it than mere hanging, 
To this I thall add, that as foon as pof- 
fible after condemnation, the convict 
fhould be put on board one of thefe gai- 
lies, and there never fuffered to conver/* 
with any perfon of the fhore, fo long as 
his confinement is to laft; nor to receive 


that purpofe; whilft the expence of | any affiftance or neceflaries from thence; 
maintaining the latter at fea. would more | nor hold the leaft correfpondence with 
than defray that of vidtualling and | his relations or friends, under a fevere 
gjothing the men in the gallies, to whom | penalty to be inflited on all fuch as are 
it is fuppofed that no wages are to,be | entrufted with the care of the criminals. 
paid, any further than to the officers he- | As for the women convicts they may be 
ceffary to keep them in fubjeGtion ; and | employed under clofe confinement. in 
to a certain number of mariners to board | beating hemp, fpinning, and making 
the fmugglers, and to guard the convicts | cloaths for the men and themfelves. 

when in action upon any occafion. In J. M. 
cafe of a war with any of our neigh- 
bours, thefe gallies Would very properly 
defend our coaft againft fmall craft, 
which run into creeks, bays, and fhallow 
water, running of goods, and carrying 
off cattle, and fmall booties. ‘lhicie | 
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gallies would be very ufeful in war time | LIBERTY. 

to guard the entrance of our channel, and | “7 HE love of liberty is a natural 
that of the Streights of Gibraltar, from | * and noble paffion; but likeother 
row-boats and {mall privateers, which | paffons muft be guided by reafon. If 
frequently take our merchantmen When | we would poffels perfeét freedom we 
becaimed, by rowing up three or four | muft live in the fimplicity of nature: 


tor an abri’gemsent of natural liberty is 
part 


together, and at once boarding a c: 
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part of the price we pay: for the enjoy- 
ment of luxury and arts. To expect 
the freedom of native fimplicity in a 
ftare of civil refinement, is to combine 
things which nature has rendered in- 
compatible. Savages can live by the 
chace, drink from a ftream, 4nd fleep in 
a hut. They ornament their perfons 
with fhells from the fhore, and their co- 
vering is taken from the beafts of the 
forefts. They confequently have little 
property, and leis commerce. Thieir 
wants are bounded within a narrow com- 
pals; their vices and their temptations 
are few; covetouinefs is fcarcely felt, 
and inftances of fraud and injuftice are 
feldom. Government, therefore, among 
them is fimple, though abfolute; it con- 
fifts of few laws, and inflits but few 
penalties. A civilized people have a} 
thoufand wants and defires unknown to 
a favage. Not fatisfied with the fimple 
gifts of nature, they feek for numberlefs 
arts to refine and exalt their pleafures. 
Nor content with the produce of their 
own foil, they tempt the ocean, and ex- 
plore ciltant climes to fupply the fup- 
poled detect. Among fuch people there 
will be ciliingtions of property, inter- 
fering interelts, and avaricious connec- 
tions with the nations of the earth. 
There will be room for all the pafiions 
of the mind to play; pride, ambition, 
and avarice will have ti to operate, 


that profufion of good which his bene. 
ficent hand pours around you? Happy 
in the love and affection of thofe with 
whom we are connected, look up to the 
Supreme Being as the infpirer of all 
friendthip, which has ever been thewn 
you by others; himfelf your beft and 
your firft friend ; formerly the fupporter 
of your infancy, and the guide of your 
childhood; now the guardian of your 
youth, and the hope of your coming 
years. View = gu homage as a na- 
tural expreffion of gratitude to him for 
all his goodnefs. Confider it as the fer- 
vice of the God of your fathers; of 
him to whom your parents devoted you, 
and by whom they are now rewarded 
and bleffed in heaven. Connected with 
fo many tender fenfibilities of foul, let 
| religion he with you, not the cold and 
barren ofispring of fpeculation, but the 
warm and vigorous dictates of the 
heart. 





A Letter of Introdudion from M. 
Cicero to M. Brurvs. 


THIS will be put into your hand by 
' Meffala Corvinus. No letter of 
mine, however accurately written, could 


| give you fo diftinét an account of the 


iiate and management of our public af- 





and government, therefore, muft be 


fairs, as he will lay before you, who is 


proportionably complex ; Jaws muft be both perfectly acquainted with them, 


various, and numerous penalties muft | 


and can relate them with the utmoft 


be fevere ; and power, however limited, | elegance and exactnefs. For don’t ima- 


muft have energy fufficient to preferve 
internal peace, as well as to defend a- 
gainft external invafion. Checks againft 
abule ought not to be fuch as reftrain the 
neceflary exercife of power; for then 
they annijilate the authority of govern- 
ment. A power fettered and hand-cufled 
ceafes to be a power. 





Pirty the Foundation of Moras. 


Where can any object be found fo 


gine, Brutus, (though it be needlefs for 
me to write things fo well known to you, 
only that I cannot let fuch eminence in 
every thing that is praife worthy pafs in 
filence) don’t imagine, I fay, that for 


| probity, conftancy, application to bufi- 


nefs, and zeal for the public, there is any 
thing like him in Rome; fo that his 
eloquence, in which he wonderfully ex- 
cels, féarce deferves a place among his 
greater qualities. Yet, in cultivating 
that: very talent, his wifdom chiefly 
fhines, with fo true judgment and ex- 





proper to kindle all the benevolent and 
tender affections, as the Father of the 
waiverfe and the Author of all felicity? 
Unmoved by veneration, can you con- 
template that grandeur and majefty 
which his works every where difplay? 
Untouched by gratitude, can you view 


quifite art has he formed himfelf in the 
moft genuine and manly manner: at 
the fame time his application is fo greats 
and his ftudy is fo intenfe, that it isa 
queftion whether he owes more to it or 
to the fuperiority of his genius. 
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POETIC A 


an ELEGY 
On the Death of Yofeph, Prince of Brazil. 
Attempted at the Requeft of a Lady, 
By T. D. 


COME, Elegy, with all thy fable train; 

Goddefs of woe, in funeral pomp 
appear ; 

Let diftant nations hear the lofs with pain, 

And pity drop her fympathetic tear. 


No vernal mufe the folemn are infpire, 

Thy virtues, Jofeph, animate the theme, 

True worth, not titles, all my bofom fires; 

Say, Death, why cruth {weet hope’s de- 
lufive dream. 


Who can unfold the dark decrees of fate, 
The myttic will of Jove, to us unknown? 
Let contemplation dwell.on life’s fhert 

date, , [her own. 
But grant.that heaven may reaflume 


No mad ambition rankled in his breaft, 
Thro’ purple tides of blood, he fought 

not fame ; [bleft, 
Bland peace he courted, faw the people 
And future times fhall venerate his name. 


In regal manfions truth is feldom found, 

There flatt’ry hovers with her painted 
wings, 

And, likea fyren, fends the pleafing found 

Tocharm, but yet delude, the earof kings. 


Illuftrious prince, thy candour gain’d a 
friend *, 

The greateft bleffing monarchscanenjoy; 

Keen anguish now his noble foul will rend, 

Thy lofs his future peace of mind deftroy, 


A cyprefs wreath now fhades the royal 
brow Tf; 

No diadem with ftudded gems is feen, 

Time brings no eafe, on her deep forrews 
grow, [ queen. 

The beft of mother’s and a matchiefs 


~ 





* Alludes to the marquis of P——lI. 
T The queen. 


Nov. 1738. 


Euripides. 


L PIECES. 


See melancholly |}, with her downcaft 


eyes . 
From whence no tears to calm the paf- 

fions {pring, a 
Her lab’ring bofom-fcarce emits a figh, 
In filent woe the bears the latent fling. 


Ill fated princefs, what can charms avail? 
Thy dimpled cheeks were once the feat 
of love; 

The bluth of beauty fades, and lilies pale 
Succeed, thy truth and conftancy to prove. 


— t, when his vital thread was 

pun, 

Fate took a ranfom for protracted life, 

A willing victim claim’d, that he might 
fhun wife. 

The thaft of death, none offer’d but his 


Thy love, Alceftes, triumph’d over death, 
Again let heaven reverfe her fad decree, 
Another princefs would refign her breath, 
And feek the tomb, great prince, for love 
and thee. 


A —- filence reigns throughout the 
me , 

And ev'ry face the cloud of forrow wears 

Thefons of Albion form a drooping band, 

And with the natives mingle Britith tears. 


If plaintive fighs departed {pirits pleafe, 
Thy ling’ring fhade fhall hear the world 
complain, [breeze, 
Catch the foft murmurs floating on each 
And fro:n etherial manfions long remain. 


_— 


|| The princefs of B——1. 

ft The fable of Admetus may require 
feme explanation. When Apollo was 
expelled from heaven he became fhep- 
herd to Admetus, and in return for the 
hofpitable reception he met, the god ob- 
tained from Fate a prolongation of life 
for his favourite king, but on this condi- 
tion, that fome felf-devoted vi&tim fhould 
fall a facrifice; all his fubjects refufed, 
then his wife, Alceftes, died, to fave that 
live which was dearer to her than, her 
own; but Hercules, the invincible fon 
of Jupiter, conquered Death, and com~- 
pelled him to gve up the lovely prize; 
Admetus again poficfled his sip See 
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_-é FRAGMENT. | 
4 By the late Wittiam COLLINS. 


A® lucklefs fwain! .o’er all unbleft 
indeed ! [dark fen, 
Whom late bewilder’d in the damp 
ar from his flocks and fmoking hamlet 
then! { lead.”” 

‘To that fad {pot * his wayward fate fhall 


Qn him enrag’d, the fiend, in angry 
mood [cern, 
Shall never look with pity’s kind con- 
But inftant, furious, raile the whelming 
flood return. 
O’er its drown’d bank, forbidding all 


Or if he meditate his with’d efcape 

Tofome dim hill that feems uprifing near, 

To his faint eye the grim and grifly 
fhape 

In all its terrors clad, fhall wild appear. 


Mean time the wat’ry furge fhall round 
him rife, fource 

Pour’d fudden forth from ev’ry fwelling 

What now remains but tears and hope- 
lefs fighs? | youthful force, 

His fear-fhook. limbs have felt their 

And down the waves he floats a pale 
and breathlefs corfe. 


For him in vain his anxious wife hall 
wait, 

Or wander forth to meet him on his way; 

For him in vain too, at the fall of day, 

His babes fhall linger at the unclofing 
gate. 


Ah! ne’er thal! he return; alone, if night 
Her travcll’d limbs in broken flumbers 

fleep: [mournful fprite 
With drooping willows  drefs’d, his 
Shall vifit fad, perchance, her filent fleep. 


Then he, perhaps, with moift and Wat'ry 
hand, fcheek, 
Shall fondly feem to prefs her fhudd'ring 
And with his blue-fwoln face before her 
fiand, [{peak. 
wind fhiv’ring cold thefe piteous accents 


“ Purfue, dear wife; thy daily toils purfue, 

Ar dawn, or dufk, induftrious as before, 

Nor e’er of me one haplefs thought re- 
new, 

While I lie weltring on the ozier’d thore, 

Drown’d by the Kaelpie’s * wrath, nor 
‘e’er fhall aid thee more. 


Qe 





~* A name given, in Scotland, to a 
fuppoted fpirit of the waters, 








| 
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Lines fouid in a Garden. 


[N the calm hofom of this fecret dell, 
Where o'er her head romantic foliage 
hangs, 
That dim refle&tsthe burning Mar of day, 
Which to the poet’s raptuf’d eye would 
feem 
The emanation of fome fairy fprite, 
Whofe magic wand the beauteous fcene 
had rais’d, : [fweet foot, 
Where erft was barren heath, in this 
While gentle zephyr fans the trembling 
heaves, 
And murmuts in its willow’d bed the rill, 
Lone fits the penfive nymph, pale So- 
litude, { caufe, 
Communing folemn with the primal 
The wonders of whofe energy fhe reads, 
In all that nature’s form perfect difplays 
Of beauteous or fublime. 
PHiLo Mouson. 





ORIGINAL PARODY 


ON 
To be, or not to be? 


oo O box, or not to box? that is the 
quettion, 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to fuffer 
The flings and. arrows of outrageous 
paffions, { Mendoza, 
Or to take heart with Humphreys and 
And by oppofing end them--To ftrip, 
to bear [end 
No more, and by this movement fay we 
The heart-ach, and a thoufand nat’ral 
jeers 
The paflive’s heir to; ’tis aconfummation 
Devoutly to be wit’d—To ftrip, to 
fyuare, [the rub; 
Tofight? perchance be beat; aye, there’s 
For by that daring flep what blows 
may come, { fhirts 
When we have fhoffled off our coats and 
Mutt give us paufe :—there’s the refpect 
That makes this diffidence of fo long life; 
For who would bear the taunts and {neers 
o’th’ moh, [ delay, 
The pangs of being unknown, andFame’s 
The porters wrongs, the coal-heavers 
contumely, 
The ins’lence of profeffion, and the fpurns 
That patient merit of the pug’lift takes, 
When he himfelf might his quietus make 
With a well-put blow—Who would re- 
roaches bear, fRate? 
To beet and fume beneath a sa 
af 





POC 


But that a dread of fomething on the 
ftage, [ bourne 
(The undetermin’d trial, from whofe 
Earle ne’er return’d) puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear thofe ills we 
have, 
Than fly to others that we. know not of. 
Thus fear of drubbing makes us cawards 
all; . 
And thus the with of native refolution 
Is ficklied o’er with the pale caft of fear, 
And th’ fkill’d maneeuvres in each well 
grac’d ring ; 
With this refpect their profits turn away 
And lofe the fame of boxing. 
W. Hamicton Reip. 
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To a Lady, with a Shade in Paper. 


W HEN nature fhudders ’neatha wintry 
fky, [ bare,’ 
‘And ev'ry garden’s rude, and hillock 
Art ftrives the vernaf glories to fupply, 
And gives th’ unreal flow’rets to the fair. 


With thefe my Cloe decks her flawing 
hair, [ Lrealt, 
And adds new whitenefs to her fnowy 
‘Thefe for a while may claim my Cloe’s 
care, { dreft. 
Till fpring returns in blooming honour’s 


Thus, gentle lady, I prefume to give 

Th’ unreal! features of a real friend; 

Amid the ftorms of fortune doom’d to 
live, 


To Hymens joys he looks not to afcend. | 


But fince depriv’d of fortune’s gen’rous 
aid, | fhade. 
He cannot give himfelf, he gives his 


LORENZO. 





o ee 


EPIG R A: M. 
Go the fublime and incomparable Poet, 





rE. B Ne 
O Thou, whofe foaring mufe extends 
her flight 


Beyond the reach of intellectual fight! 
In pity to us mortals, damp her fire, 
That we may underfland what we ad- 
mire ; {ftrains, 
And condefcend to treat in humbler 
Or, with your verfes, you fhould give us 
brains. 
Tt——n. 





aR Ys 


CHANSON. 
Feats Tris pouriez vous bien crofte 


§27 


Ah que n’elt-ce la verité 
¢ que tous deux dans l’ombre Noir 
Tour 3 tour nous avons et: 
Morph n fermant ma paupiere 
Fit de moi l’acier le plus doux 
D’ aimant vous etiez une pierre 
Et vous m’ entreniez apres. vous, 


Ce Dieu par un bon ftratageme 
De cet aimant fit un echo 

J’ etois couplet je difois j’aime 
Et vous me repetez ce mét 

Par un eaprice plus infigne 

Je me trouvois petit-poiffon 

A mes yeux vous futes la ligne 

Et je mordis a |’ amercon. 


Le bon Morphé¢ a mes prieres 
M?’ aijant fait voyager par eau 
Vous devintes une riviere 

Et je vous fis porter bateau 

Le froid prit, vous voila de glace 
Pour tirer parti de ce tour 

Sous deux femelles je pris place 
Et je patinai tous le jour. 


Pour derniere metamorphofe 
Devenu nectar des plus doux 

J’ etois dans un vafe de rofe 

Iris! et je Coulois pour vous 
Une goutte fur yous s’atache 
Vous etiez alors tous de fatin 

A mon reveille j'ai vi la tache 
Mais je cherchai t etoffe en vain, 





Hint to married Women. 


vy HEN with a zone we fee a wife ar- 

ray’d, [ maid. 
We think that wife proclaims herlelf the 
The crefcent alfo fhould be laid afide, 
So foon, ye tair, as you commence the 
bride. ; [ zone, 
When Roman hufbands had unty’d the 
Thofé virgin emblems quite afide wae 
thrown, 





4 ST ANZ &, 


Imputed to Dr. JOHNSON, while court- 
ing Mrs. THRALB, fuppofing bim to 
be marrid to ber. 
T° rich felicity thus rais’d 

My bofom glows with am’rous fire; 
Porter no longer fhall be prais’d, 
»Tis I wyfelf am Thrale’s entire. 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCE S., 


P. aris. . 
T fhould feem tn ag of Lon- 


don, Berlin, and the Hague are remon- 


ting with the court of Verfailles on the 
defign of fending a, | we of French 
troops into the Auftrian Netherlands, as the 
orders given for the refpedctive egy 
to march have been countermanded, or at 
leaft fufpended ; but whether the plan is, 
or is not wholly laid afide cannot yet: be 
determined. The treops, however, inftead 
of marching from the encampments into 
Imperial Flanders, are gone to their re- 
{pective garrifons. 

Warfaw, O&. 2. The fieur Bucholz, en- 
voy extraordinary from the court of Berlin, 
has formally delivered to the king, in the 

rmanent council, a note, intimating that 
bis Pruffian majefty would always behold 
with pleafare evety ftep which the court of 
Warlaw mightthink proper to take for the 
— defence of the kingdom, but that 

e could not remain an uncencerned fpec- 
tator if the Poles fhould prefume to aug- 
ment their troops for the purpofe of op- 
pofing the Turks. 

Vienna, O&. 6, The emperor. having 
made a demand of extraordinary fubfidies 
on account of the Turkith war to the ftates 
of Hungary, feveral of the magnates an- 
fwered forthwith, that they were ready to 
facrifice their laft drop ef blood, hewever 
on thefe conditions only: 1. That his Ma- 
jeft fhould give them back the-crown of 
ain which he had caufed to be car- 
ried off to, and was now kept in the jewel- 
office at Vienna. 2. That the emperor 
fhou!d be crowned, and take the ufual oath 
asking of Hungary. 43. That they fhould 
not be obliged to learn that zig-zag Horle 
High German language, but have liberty 
to make ufe, as heretofore of the Latin, in 
their public bufinefs and writings. And 4. 
Thatthe odious military confcription fhould 
be totally abolithed. 

The emperor was aftonifhed, and an- 
fwered thus fhortly ; “* Whether they de- 
fired only fo much and no more? and why 
jut now, at fo critical a time? 

Paris, O& 11. Wt is but a few days fince 
order was reftored, and the parliament 
commenced its functions. There are al- 
ready difputes between that body and the 
crow , on the fubject of the exminifters, 
nor i. it poflible to fay how far it may run, 


the king being Mill decided co take upon 








himfelf the late difafters, which he infifts 
were caufed by the obftinacy of his parlia- 
ments, 

Cadiz, O&. 45. Two of the emperor of 
Moroccy’s fons, with a aumerous army, 
lately advanced near the frontiers of Al- 
pitts, with an intent to penetrate into that 

ingdom; but the dey being informed of 
their'march, difpatched the bey of Mafcara, 
at the head of 60,000 of his beft troops, 
who fell upon the Moors w‘th fuch irre- 
fitibie fury, that in lefs than three hours, 
he cifperfed and entirely de'eated them 
with a horrid flaughter. It is faid that 
agreater maflacre never was heard of, as 
the Algerines made no prifoners, but put 
every man to the fword that fell into their 
hands. It is further added, that up- 
ward of 800 heads, chicfly officers, were 
fent to the dey’s palace. and there expofed 
at the gates for three days. 

Vienna, O&. 15. The affault of Novi, 
which was glorious for beth parties, was 
more bloody than we imagined; the lat 
letters on that fabjeé eftimate our lofs at 
near 400 men killed and wounded; amoug 
the laft is the brave general Brentano. 

Warfaw, O&. 25. The diet on the 17th 
were very warm in their difputes, for the 
firft time; the queftion wos “ Whether the 
prefent war department fhall be continued 
till a new ele&tion ; or if the army fhou'd 
be dire€tiy fubordinate to the command of 
the prefent confederacy ? 

This propofition being put to the vote, 
the court party carried it by a majocity of 
51, but a fecret fcrutiny being demanded 
and granted, the plurality was reductd 
only to feven, 

The unanimity with which the augmen- 
tation of our army was voted, infpired the 
king to a great degree, and alfo the mem- 
bers of the diet, who in their warmth de-« 
fired to perform the ceremony of kifling 
the king’s hand, which they did immedi- 
ately: the king having previoufly feid 
aloud, ** Thofe who with to do fo, I wit! 
embrace.” Amvong them was the prince 
Adam Czartorynfk:, nuncio of Lublin. 

Vienna, O& 74. Owing to the very 
alarming fituation of the emperor’s health, 
whofe decay is hourly evident, the grand 
duke of ‘fufcany has been’ fent to exorefi, 
and his\prefence required at the head quar- 
ters of the Imperial army. 

DOMESTIC 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
‘ | 


of lefs rank than that of ambaflador extra. 


LONDON. 04, 21. 
HE facet intended for the Eaft-Indies 
as it now ftands, is compofed of the 
following fhips ; Crown, of 64 guns, com- 
modore Cornwaliis; Perfeverance, 36 
guns, capt. J. Smith; Phoenix, 36 guns, 
capt. George Anfon Byron; and Atalanta 
floop of 14 guns, capt. Maurice Delgarne. 

Nov. 5. The captains of the Eaft-India- 
men which are to fail this feafon ere to 
have copies of the new inftructions, which 
includes fome frefh plans of regulation and 
government for the officers and feamen of 
the company’s fhips during the time of 
their being at fea, or abfent from any place 
where either his majefty'’s thips of wax, 
confuls, or governors are refident. ‘They 
have been conftructed under the eye of the 
Dire&tors, with concurrence of the Board 
of Controul, and agreed ro by all the thip- 
owners, as they tend to prevent mutinies 
and difturbances among the crews, which 
were growing to an alarmiug height. 

The following inteliigence was received 
by one of the foreign minifters, officially, 
from Copenhagen. 

“ A-ceffation of hoftilities has taken 
place, from the agth of October to the 13th 
of November, at Bahus in Sweden, under 
the aufpices of the Englifh and Pruffian 
minifters then prefent, between his Swedifh 
majefty, and the auxilitary troops of Den- 
mark, commanded by the priuce of Heffe, 
which was figned by the latter. Thiacon- 
vention was accepted, in the belief that 
peace would be re-eftebjifbed in the inte- 
rim. It likewife mentions that the Swedes 
had made themfelves mafters of ten boats, 
containing provifions from Norway to the 
Danith troops in Sweden, but that thefe 
boats have been reftored on being reclaimed 
by the Danith miniftry, 

12. Lord Malmefbury is at prefent bu- 
fily employed in negociating between Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Ruflia.. On the 18th 
of O&ober his Lordhhip arrived at Liege 
from the Hague; it was thought he was 
going to. Paris, but after having ftayed 
two days at Liege, he fet out for Aix-la- 
Chapelle, on his way to Frankfort, where 
an envoy from Berlin was to meet him, 
The bufinefs on which they were to treat 
muft neceflarily be of great importance, 
{ceing it could not be cntrufted to a perfon 








ordinary and plenipotestiary, and whu, 
for the purpoie of tranfacting it, was 
commanded by his fovereign to quit for 
fome time the country to which he was 
firit feat. 

Through the interference of the Englith, 
Pruffian, and Dutch minifters, the armi- 
ftice between Sweden and Denmark is fur- 
ther prelenged until May 1789; by which 
time it_is hoped a peace between the twe 
powers will be fettled. 

13. Yelterday a prodigious number of 
nobility, gentry, clergy, officers of the are 
my aad navy, vifited fe St in order 
to enquire after his Majefly’sheaith. Lord 
Onflow fat as lord in waiting as before. 
The anfwers were nearly the fame as on 
the preceding day, no account having are 
rived ef a crifis of the king’s diforder. 

During the whole of eat the king 
was, very reftiefs, and had not flept more 
than two hours from nine o'clock Tuefday 
evening. 

His Majefty’s head is much fwelled, and 
it is hoped, that when the {welling abates 
he will find much relicf; there is alfo a 
great diicharge from his leg, which is of 
great fervice to him. 

The fever has been lefs violent than hi- 
therto, and the pulfe is nearly in its ufual 
ftate. 

By the exprefs which left Windfor this 
morning at ten o'clock, we learn that his 
majefty had a return of the fever yefterday 
evening, which continued all the night, 
oak had not left him when the meffenger 
came away with this account. His phyfie 
cians, however, are of opinion that, upon 
he whole, he is not worfe. 

A meeting was held at Lambeth Palace, 
at which the two archbifhops and four other 
bifhops were prefent, when a Form of 
Prayer was compofed, on account of his 
majefty’s ilinefs, copies of which are fent 
off to the clergy in the feveral d:ocefes of 
England, as well as in Scotland. 

At the council chamber Whitchall, 
November 13th, 1788. The lords of his 
majefty’s moft honourable Fhe council, 

refent.—It is this day ordered by their 
fordthips, that every minifter and preacher, 
as well of the cftablithed church in that 
part of Great Britain called ne as 
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thofe of the epifcopal communion, pro- 
tected aid allowed by an act pafled in the 
tenth year of queen Anne, do at fome 
time, during the exercife of the divine 

rvice in fuch refpeCtive church, congre- 
gration, or aliembly, put up their prayers 
to Almighty God for the recovery of his 
majefty trom the fevere illnefs with which 
# hath pleafed the Divine Providence to 
afflict him. SrepugN CoTTRELL. 

Since his majefty’s illnefs, whenever he 
Ras taken any reft, it has been ufual for 
the diforder to attack him with redoubled 
force, and his mental faculties were the 
more dcranged; this, however, we are 
heppy to fay, was not the confequence 
Yclierday, for the king, awaking from a 
fleep of tome time, converfed very collec- 
tively : and remembering one of the phy- 
ficians who was about his perfon, afked 
him a number of gueftions with great cor- 
rectueis and recollection: and was the 
whole day more in poffcfion of himfelf 
than he has been fince the commence- 
ment of his malady. 

Che prince of Wales's unceafing atten- 
tion to his reyal parent, creates a binding 
love towards his highnefs in all deferip- 
tions of people. Indeed, the general for- 
row felt for the illuftrious fufferer, adds 
new fervency to duty, and ftrengthens, if 
pollibie, the love we bear to all the royal 
offspring! 

tq. ixpreffes were fealed and fent off 
from Whitchall to the feveral public of- 
fices for the kingdom of Scotiand, at Edin- 
burgh, &e. 

St. Jumes’s, Nov. 1§. The laft account 
received here, from Windfor, of the ftate 
of his majefty’s health, dated at ten 
o'clock this morning, is, “ ‘That his map 
jeity flepe fix hours laft night, and isa 
little better this morning. 

At the great 


” 


Jews fynagogue, St. 
James’s, Duke’s Place, after rhe ordinary 
fervice, prayers were offered up by a mott 
numerous and refpectable congregation, 
for the [peedy reft ration of the health of 
eur gracious lovereign. The form of the 
fervice was as follows: Firft, the reader 
of the fynagogue faid the blefling for the 
offering, when every one prefent, accord- 
ing to their abilitres, made an offering for 
the recovery of his majefty. Then the 
following pfalms were repeated, viz. pfalm 
6, 9, 13, 16, 17) 18, 20, 22, 23, 25) 30, 
31) 32, 3: 8 dy 415 499 SS» go, 
69, 86, 88, 89, 92, 91, 102, 103, 104, 
ror, 116, 118, 128, 142, 143, and part 
of the rioth pfalm, the fi ft ictters of the 
verfes forming the word Mate *ck, king. 
Thete were ail cha: ted by the hgh pricit 
au. the congregation, verie and ver{e al- 
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ternately; after which, the ark beine 
opened, the h yh prieft, in a folemn map. 
ner, read a iorm of prayer compofed " 
him on the occafion y 

16. The public form of prayer was 
read in ail the churches and chapels ; the 
diffenting congregations alfo put up 
prayers on the fame folemn occafion. F 

17- Orders are fent down from the fe. 
cretary of ftate’s office, to every fea-port 
in England, not to fufler any thip irom 
Seville, Malaga, Alicant, or any part of 
the Levant, to come into port, or land 
any part of their careo, without their pers 
lorming a regular quarantine, which js 
forty days. ‘ 

‘The king continued compofed, and his 
mind more fiee from confufion than hi- 
therto. 

His majefty during the day converfed 
with ftronger appearance of mental ar- 
rangement than at any period fince his ine 
difpofition, particularly refpeing a new 
library that was begun building before his 
iinefs. He gave directions how he would 
have the cafes arranged for the books, 
and faid he hoped foon to be able to ine 
ipe& the proceedings himfelf. 

The king exprefled a with en Sunday 
evening to go into the warm bath. His 
phyficians agre.d it would not be impro- 
per, and he was permitted to ule it, avd 
it appears to have done his majefty much 
fervice 

Her majefty is now fully acquainted 
with the nature of the king's diforder, 
and from the aflurance of the phyficians, 
that the moft fanguine hapes may be « 
tertained of his majelty’s pericat recovery, 
the queen is more confoled and in better 


{pirits. 

18. His majefly’s appetite continues very 
ftrong. ‘The phyticians do not allow him 
much anima! food. Befides tea, bread, 
and butter, he is ordered plenty of pots- 
toes mafhed into a pudding. 

Her majefty, notwithitanding fome re- 
ports to the contrary, is ftill very much 
indifpofed ; fo are the princefles. 

They dine at four, and the attendants 
declare, that it is the moft affl: 4ing fight 
that the human mind can imagine, tv bee 
hold the royal family at table. 

The dinner hour of the prince is five. 
His party is very fmall. The converfation 
is fuitable to the melancholy occafion, and 
the glafs is {carcely feen. This conduct 
merits much praife. 

19. The account received this morn- 
ing from Windfor, at ten o'clock, ftates, 
that his majefty had flept very little laft 
night, and that his fever had rather ine 
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W fatinfer, Nov. 20+. This day the two 
houfes of parliament met ; but his majelty 
not being prefent in the houle of peers, by 
reafon of the fevere inditpotition under 
which he unhappily labours, and ro com- 
mifiion having iffued cither for holding or 
for a further p:orogation of the parhament, 
both houfes agreed unaninioufly to adjourn 
to the fuurth day of December next. 

22. The FEail-Incba company made an 
entry of gouds at the Cu tom-houfe, for 
their fettiements iw the Ealt Indies, to the 
amount of ninety -feven thoufand pounds. 

Arrival of the EAST INDIA SHIPS. 

O07. 30. The Lucko, capt. Samways, eff 
Plymouth, from China. 

Now. 5. The Lord Walfingham, capt. 

ehn Paiba, from China, in the Sound. 

6. The Glattou, capt. Drummond, in 
the Downs, trom China. 

~, The Woodcot, capt. Lewis, from 
China, intv Portland road. 


BIRTHS. 


The lacy of Sir G. Chetwynd, of Brock- 
ton Hall, of Staffordilire, of a fon.—The 
lady of P. C. Methuen, efq. of Corfham- 
houfe, Wits, of a daughter.— 0. 17. The 
countels of Shaftefbury, of a daughter.— 
The countelsof Abingdon, of a daughter.-—— 
20. The lady of firG. Allanfon Winn, of a 
daughter.—22. The lady of T. Hampfon, 
efy. of Wimpole-ftreet, of a fon.—:0. The 
lady of licut. Jackfon Hudfon, of Sunder- 
Jand, of a fon. 


MARRIAGES. 


Lieut. col. Newton, to mifs Knatchbull, 
of Merfham, Kent.—J], ‘Thomas, « fq. capt. 
in the navy, to miis Maria Lloyd, of Ma- 
bus, Cardiganfhire.—C. A. Vere, efg. to 
mifs Perry, of Argyle-ftreet.—Dr. Ward, 
of Evefhan, to milfs Anne Lloyd of Wer- 
cefter.—A. Symonds, efq. of Winchefter, 
to mifs Jane Lewis.—H. Buckley, efq. of 
Wardour-ftr. Soho, to mifs James, of Dean- 
fiicet.—W. Hart, efg. of Stratford upon 
Avon, Warwickfhire, to mifgs Payne.—J. 
Proby, efq. of Hammerfmith, to mifs Den- 
Hames, efy. of Knghtf- 
bridge, to mifs Hayter. —Wm. Lemon, efq, 
Newport, !fle of Wight, to mifs Comber. 
—J. Allanfon, cfg. of Nottingham, to mifs 
Fellowes. —C, Smith, efq. of the kingdom 
of Lrejand, to mifs Santhill, of Milbrooke, 
Hauts.— 0. 14. John Vaughan, efy. of 
Green Crove, Cardiganthire, to mifs Evans, 
of Highmead.—Ch, Branfiil, efq. of Up- 
mintter Hall, Effex, to mifs Cha. Brydges, 
of Wootton Coort, Kent. — ts. J. Pecie, 
efq. of Tottenham Hiehcrofs, to mifs Ro- 
“ters L.co. Vowe, efq of Hallaton, 

e.citerfhise, to mifs Pocklington,—Nic. 
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Parry, efq.of Layton, Effex, to mifs Eburne, 
of Highbury-place.—Thomas Gooltrey 
Frogatt, efq. of Ivon, Buckinghamih. 
to mifs Freeman, of Unabridge.—t8. 
fajor Moore, of the rith regiment of 
lighe dragoons, to mifs H. Platt, of Brom. 
ley, Kent.—20. The rev. J. A. Cerr, of 
Haditock, Effex, to mils Krand, ef New- 
market—Rob. Gardiner, efg. of Bright- 
helmftone, to mifs Bullock, ot Biddeiden 
Park, Bucks.—21. The rev. Mr. Purdy, of 
Broad Hinton, North Wilts, to mils Spei- 
cer, of Horfington, Somerfetthhive.—22. 
Wm. Sclater, efq. of Lymington, to mils 
Powell.—23. H. Steele, cfg. of Pontelradl, 
to mils Eccles. —T. Edwards, efq. Chatham, 
to mifs Cath. Tonken.—24. Cha. Baron, 
efy. of Cambridge, to muiis Rogers of 
Thames flreet.— Ja. Bentet, efq. of Queen 
{quare, Wellminiter, to mals Ward —25. 
Ja. Nicholls, efq. Ile of Wight, to mife E- 
liza Gibbon, of Lombard freet.—The carl 
of Donegall, to Mrs. Moore.—27. G. Hi, 
Johnilon, efq. to mifs Jane Campbell, of 
Sundridge, Kent, —Capt. J. Hamilton, of 
the 73d. regiment, to milfs Dickfon of Do. 
ver-(ir.—The rev. W. M. Johnfon, of Sible 
Hedingham, Effex, to mifs Poley, of Mel. 
ford, Suftolk,—a8. Keane Fitzgerald, ctq. 
of the Inner ‘Temple, to mifs Le Keux, 
of Sydeuham.—J. Lawfon, eq of Lancaf 
ter, to mifs Mary Nottage.—29. The rev. 
J. Nicholfon, of Sunbury, Middlefex, to 
mifs Bonne, of Alderfgate High-ftrect.—S, 
Davis, efq. of Weymouth, to mifs Loats.— 
20. The rev. Mr. Ackland, re@or of Chritt 
Church, Surrey, to nufs Gil ank, of York. 
— Alex. Goate, efq. of the Temple, to mils 
Dor, Delves, of Tunbridge Wells.—John 
dle Charme, efq. of Hamimerf{mith, to mifs 
Har. Geering.—3!. Hen. Lodge, efq. of 
Doncafter to mifs Vincent.—Nav, 3. The 
rey. Mr. J, 1’. Rodick, of Wiliingborough, 
Northamptonfhire, to mifs Wilfoo,—-q. 
Che rev. Mr. Taylor, of Eiy-place, tu mils 
Porter, of Theobald s Herts.— 
Elcock, efq. of Compton-ttr. Soho, to Mrs. 
Bracker, of Store-{ireet, Bedford-fq.— John 
Brooks, efq. of Biddenham, Bedfordthire, 
to mifs Golding, of Manningtrce — ——~ 
Shortridge, elq. of Newcall e, to mils Da- 
vifon, of Stocktovn,—s. Ja, Kuflel, efg. of 
Deal, to milfs M. Afhdowne, of Dover.— 
6. Corn, Smalley, efq. of Hampltead, to 
mifs E, Tierncy —8. Dan. Cailler, efq. of 
Exeter, to mifs S. Jordan of Exmouth -- 
10. Wm. Gregory, elq- to mifs Sufheld, 
of Catton, Nuriolk.—12. Licat. }. Doblon, 
of the navy, to mils M. Burdett, of Mar- 
ket Harborough, Leiccfterthire.—-12. ‘The 
rcv. Jo. Mainwaring, of Church Strettou, 
Shrophiire, to mifs Wilding of All Stretton. 
—15.Wm. Traywicken, efq. of Henrictta- 

fir. Covent-Garden, to mnifs Prown. 
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DEATHS. 

Leo. Buxton, efq. of Eafton, Norfolk.— 

a. Raymond, efq. of Saffron Walden.—Ja. 

earer, efq. of Vogrie, Scotland.— the 
rev, L. Hucknall, Leiceftérthire.—Jjohn 
Winton, efq. of Southover.— Alex. Farqu- 
harfon, efq. of Edinburgh.—Ja. Michael 
Pepper, jun. * of Bogwood.—Lady Nu- 
gent, of Dorfet-ftreet, Dublin. —Mifs Dan- 
fey, of Tauntom-—Mifs Har. Burke, of 
Dublin. —Rich. Gardner, efg. of the Can- 
nongate, Edinburgh. —War. Lifle, efq. of 
nf ote Dorfetthire—W. Jones;“efq. of 
Lianidioes, Montgomeryfhire.—Captain 
Talbot, of Malahide, Ireland.—Hen. Da- 
vers, cfg —Ja. Dyer, of Podmin, Corn- 
wall.—Ph. Makkall, efq. of Woilverhamp- 
ton.—fa Harrifon, efq. of Warminfter.— 
Hin. Chaloner, efy. of Air-ftreet, Pieca- 
dilly.—The rev. Mr. Bowle, of Idmifton, 
Wilts —Hen, Collinfos, efg. of Derby — 
Fran. Hammond, efq. of York.—Ja. Hof- 
kins, efq. of Worcefter —W. Shelley, e/q, 
of Brudenell-ftreet—The {lady of Cha. 
Hedges, efq. of Pontefract.—Hen. Mat- 
fon, efq. of Coventry.—W. Gardner, efq. 
—Lewis Agneau, efq. of Dean-ftr. Soho. 
—Hen. Murphy, eig. of Chefter.—Luke 


‘Saunders, efq. Wettmunfter—The rev. 


Mr. John Hender, B. A. of Pembroke 
Col. Cambridge.—Capt. Timberley, for- 
merly of the 74th regiment.—?. Lynch, 


- efg. of Liverpoo! —Ja. Dawfon, efg. of 


Corke.—Rich. Jones, efq. of Greenwich. 
—Capt. Batul, formerly of the 14th regi- 
ment of foot.—P. Warren, of Warminiter. 
wo OF, 16. —— Crab, efq of Pic- 
eadilly.—Ja. Meredith, efq. of Hackney. 
17. Forbes, efq. a meme 

ber of the Irifh parliameut.—H. Ford, 
efq. of Leeds.——1. Jofh. Mauger, efq. 
of Lymington.—The lady of Dr. Turnbull. 
of Well-ciole-fquare —G. Gregory, efq. 
of Lewisham, Kent.— —— Myers, of 
John-ftreet, America-fquare.—The lady 
of W. Watts, efq. of Scotland-yard.—T, 
Wedgood, efq. of Etruria, Staffordihire.— 
Lady Grantham 19, Nich. Mello, efy. 
of Highzate.—Arthur Wadman, efq. of 
Hackney.——20. Licut.-gen. Prefcot, co- 
Jonel ot the 7th regiment of foot.—The 
lady of the late P. Pierfon, efq. of Great 
ane re Bedford-row.—The rev. Nath. 
roughton, rector of Bauterley, Warwick- 
fhire. 21. Mrs. Wilfon, of Cannon- 
freet.—John Biand, efq. of Lombard- 
ftreet.—Mifs Ward of Hatton-garden,— 
Lady Eliz. Dryden, of Canons Afthby, 
Northamptonfh.——22. Hen. Ryalls, efq. 
of Coventry.—J. Haynes. efq. of St. Ma- 
ty's Hall, Oxford.—-—23. Ja, Harley, efq. 














Deaths > 


of Mortimer-ftreet, Cavendith-fq —Afrs, 
| Guefl, of Holmer.——24. W. Manton, 
| efq. of Canterbury.——25. The rev. s. 
| Hardcaftle, reftor of Addle, Yorkth— 
| Wm. J. Mickle, efq. of Wheatley, Ox. 
| fordfh.—Vhe rev. Sam. Carter, rector of 
Fersfield, Norfolk.——26. W. Nutt. efy. 
of Hornfey.—The rev. Rich. Rice, rector 
of Queetungton, Gloucelterth. 27. T. 
Woodcock, efg. of Lincoin’s-inn.—Mrs, 
Lewis, of Bedford-ftr. Blo mfbury —The 
lady of the late J Woolcombe, efq of Ath- 
bury, Devon.—D. Rice, efq. of the Ki: "ge 
road.-——-28. Dan. Ruffle J, efg. of Ser. 
jeant’sinn, Fleet-ftr.—J. Kem pfon, efq. 
of Cheame, Surrey. The rev. Tim. Per. 
kins, vicar of Haflingfield, Cambridychhire, 
30. H. Ford, efq. of Mylefs, Kffex.— 
The rev. Rob. Plumptree, D. D. matter of 
Queen’sCol.Cambridge. --Ch. Penru 'docke, 
eiq. ef Compton Chamberlain, Wilts.— 
Nafh Mafon, efq. of Queen-fquare, Bloomf- 
bury —The lady of Rich. Walker, efy. of 
Liverpool. Nov. 2. Mrs. Willmott, 
Bethnal Green.—Sam. Philips, efq. of 
Colchetter.—Mrs. Betenfon, of Bradburn 
Place, Kent —The lady of Hen. Rufby, 

efy. of Charlotte-ftr. Bloomfbury.——3, 

John Brown, efq. of Great james-ftr, Beds 

ford-row.—Wim. DL. Palmer, efq. of Yare 

mouth.—Mrs. Anne Dunkin, of Berkeley. 

ftr. Portman-fyuare.--The lady of Th. 

Mariden, efq. of Bolton upon Dearn, 

Yorkfhire.— «—— Neechamrgefq. of Chef- 

terficld.-—4. J. Decharme, elq. of St. 
Andrew’s Court, Hoiborn.— ——— Kens 

nett, efq. of Effex-ftreet, Strand.—Mrs. 

Bowden, of Petty France, Weftmialer,— 

The rev. Mr. John Coulfon, rector of 

Checkendon, Oxfordth.—Mrs. Deb. God- 

frey, of Stepney Caufeway.——>s. G. O- 

live, efq. of Suffoli-lane, Cannon-ftrect.— 

Hen. Boreman, eiq. of Briftol.—aA. Langs 

ley, efq. of Rofs Hall, shropfh,.——. P. 

Birt, efq. of Chiflehurft, Kent. —The rev, 

T. Nicho!ls, A, M. reSor of Wheatacre 

All Saints, Norfoitk.— Mrs, Cafamajor, of 

Queen Anne-fir. Weft.——>. Rich Bird, 

elq. of Barton on the Heath, Warwick- 

fhire.— ———————_ Penry, efq. of Here- 

ford.—8. The lady of W. Hougham, ely. 

of Barton Court, Kent.—Hugh Spced, 

efq. deputy regifter of the diocele of Chel- 

ter. 9. T. Nath, efq. of Salifhury.—— 

rt. Ch. Hatton, efg. of Cariton upon 

Trent.—Mrs. Clutterbuck, of Watford, 

Herts. 12. The lady of capt. Camp- 

bell, of the 6eth reg. of foot.—Mrs. Con- 

ftantia Smith, of Chifwick. 14. The 

rev. Hen. Lovell Nobic, rector of Froleh 

worth, Liccefterfhire. 
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